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One-Sided Training. 


Dr. Schaeffer, the state superintendent of Pennsyl- 
vania, is devoting considerable attention to the im- 
portant question of how to make teachers think, and 
how they shall teach their pupils tothink. Inthe Forum 
for December he has a short but pithy article along 
this line which he calls “One-Sided Training of 
Teachers.” 

A visitor he says, was recently shown thru the 

-rooms in which psychology is taught at one of America’s 

famous schools for the training of teachers. The walls 
-were covered with excellent diagrams and charts show- 
ing the different parts of the nervoussystem. The rooms 
were Well supplied with expensive models of the brain 
and with delicate apparatus for testing the various kinds 
of nerve action. When the visitor was about to leave, 
the teacher told him she had no time to discuss thinking 
with her classes. Since this school is called the state 
normal school, and is the only training school for teachers 
maintained: at state expense in that commonwealth, 
the visitor went away wondering whether that state 
would not ere long become missionary ground for the 
apostles of true education. The true test by which 
genuine teaching can be distinguished from its counter- 
feit, rote teaching, is found in thinking. The impres- 
sions conveyed to the mind thru the gateways of knowl- 
edge must be interpreted and organized in thought; 
otherwise observation lessons have little value as 
‘factors in the mental growth of the child. 

Many a young teacher has filled her mind with facts 
relating to nervousaction, Dr. Schaeffer continues, and 
with statements of the principles which are supposed to 
guide good teachers in all their teaching. Altho these 
facts may prove valuable in the management of 
the individual child, and altho the principles of teaching 
are at times helpful in making the needed preparation 
for giving a lesson, yet in the absorbing interest and 
enthusiasm which characterize instruction when it is at 
its best, these facts and principles sink into the sub- 
conscious realm, even if they are not entirely forgotten. 
At each step of therecitation the teacher’s chief care is 
to make the pupils think the thoughts which the words 
enshrine; and the supervisor tests the quality of in- 
struction by ascertaining the quality of the thinking 
which the teacher begets in the pupils. 

Let no one underestimate the importance of a care- 
ful.study of the nervous system and the brain; nor 
should any one doubt that ultimately the discoveries of 
the psychological laboratory will prove valuable in con- 
structing a rational system of pedagogy. But there 
are important, yea, fundamental questions in the science 
of education which cannot be solved by laboratory 
sections of the brain or by experiments upon the nerves 
offrogs and other animals. How to make a pupil 
think; how to cause him to know; by what means knowl- 
edge can be transformed into feeling, volition, and 
action; by what methods ideas canbe made to germi- 
nate as seed thoughts, and bring forth a harvest of new 
thoughts, sentiments, and purposes—these are questions 
which, to say the least, deserve as much consideration 
.on the part of those preparing to teach as the rate at 
which impressions upon the finger tips are conveyed to 

_ the brain. 
Why has chess-playing never been introduced as part 


of the school curriculum? the writer asks. What scheol 
exercis2s concertrate attention more completely or 
beget more intense thinking than a good game of chess? 
Teaching has been defined as causing to know; and if 
the thinking which accompanies chess-playing gave the 
pupil as much valuable information;, as much useful 
knowledge, as arithmetic and geography are believed to 
give, games of chess would long ago havefound a place 
‘on the school program. And yet many exercises which 
are defended on the ground that they cause the pupil 
to think, and that they furnish excellent diseipline for 
the mental powers, do not leave a residuum of knowledge 
oy extensive or more valuable than an average'gam 

of chess. 


Many a course of lectures on metaphysics, instead of 
deepaning the student’s convictions and sending him 
from the university with the sense of something to be 
achieved, leaves the mind in a state of doubt on the 
great questions of time and eternity. While such 
lectures without doubt beget vigorous thinking and 
strengthen the understanding, they neither impart use- 
ful knowledge norspur the will to action. In this 
respect the technical and professional schools have a 
decided advantage over the schools whose leading aim is 
intellectual culture, because they send their graduates 
into the world with definite ideals and purposes. The 
best university teaching inspires the student with the 
conviction that the boundaries of human knowledge can 
be extended; that there is something which he can dis- 
cover by research and investigation; and that it is his 
mission not only to preserve and transmit all the 
scientific knowledge in possession of the race in the de- 
partment which he has made a specialty, but also to 
add new truth to the sum of truths which lie at the 
basis of our modern civilized life. From this point of 
view teaching as ascience and as an art looms up in 
im neasurable grandeur and appeals to the student as 
worthy of the best efforts of a lifetime. 

The over-emphasis of any field of investigation in the 
training of teachers is fraught with disastrous conse- 
quences. Education is a mixed science, and derives its 
data from a number of other fields of investigation. 
Reformers are apt to see one phase of the truth very 
clearly. In emphasizing what they see and feel, they 
are in danger of neglecting other phases of the truth. 
While doing some good and perhaps getting their names 
into the treatises of the history of education, they also 
do great harm by the one-sided work which they intro- 
duce intothe schools. The visitor is often surprised to 
find how, in schools which were established toinvestigate 
educational problems by laboratory methods, the 
children are being treated as means to an end, very much 
like the materials used in laboratory experiments. Every- 
things gravitates, asthe years pass, toward the tradi- 
tional school; the reformers virtually acknowledging 
how difficult it is toimprove upon that which has stood 
the test of ages. “One former is worth a thousand 
reformers”; and altho the man himself may make little 
noise in the world, his work will get its stamp of ap- 
proval from the successful career of the pupils whose 
minds were formed as well as informed under his tuition 
and guidance, and who were taught to think vigorously, 
to know clearly, to feel deeply, and to act well their 
part in the great drama of life. 
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What Handicapped Teachers Can Do. 


In Dr. Winship’s opinion (Modern Methods for No- 
vember), any teacher over fifty-five is at a disadvantage, 
as is the woman teacher over forty-five. Other things 
being equal fifty-five years of life handicap a man and 
forty-five years a woman. 

It isthe same with experience. When a young man or 
&@ young woman comes out of college he is met on all 
sides by the fact that he has had no experience. Save 
your tears and your fears, says Dr. Winship you 
will have had too much experience before you realize it. 
Experience is soon held to mean that a teacher is set in 
her ways, is opinionated and inflexible, and it is the man 
or woman superintendent of many years of life and ex- 
perience who is most sure to object to age and experi- 
ence. 

In recent years a handicap has appeared for all ele- 
mentary school teachers who have not a diploma from a 
first-class normal school, for high-school teachers with- 
out a university degree, and for normal school and col- 
lege professors who have not specialized with post- 
graduate work and secured a doctorate. This new order 
of things is a great disadvantage to many excellent 
teachers, who know that their best friends in authority 
= be relieved when they get married, go on a farm, or 

ie. 

But here is the other side of the story as pictured by 
Dr. Winship. It so happens, he says, that nearly all the 
prizes are still in the hands of these very handicapped 
people. The United States commissioner of education, 
the most admired and revered of American educators is 
in advanced life, has had long experience, and had less 
scholarly or professional training than any one of a 
thousand young men and women who could be hired at 
$1,000 a year or less. The superintendent of Greater 
New York, the superintendent of New York City, of 
Philadelphia, of Boston, of St. Louis, of Buffalo, of 
Cleveland, of Cincinnati, of Providence, of Springfield, 
of Minneapolis, of Omaha, of Kansas City, and of nearly 
every other city in the country is handicapped either by 
age and experience, or by lack of high scholarly and 
professional training. Pres. G. Stanley Hall, one of 
the most deservedly eminent leaders in professional edu- 
cational thought, was graduated from one of the small- 
est New England colleges. Col. Francis W. Parker, 
who has made more professional sensations by his stren- 
uous educational life than any other man, is the product 
of very rural schools and more rural academies. Pres. 
Andrew S. Draper, who has made the most distinguished 
success of any college president who has come into the 
work in the last ten years, had neither a liberal nor a 
professional education. 

No less true is it of women, such as Mrs. Ella F. 
Young, Sarah Louise Arnold, Mrs. Mathilde Coffin 
Ford, Lucy Wheelock, Sarah C. Brooks, Nebraska 
Cropsie, Margaret Haley, and nearly all other women 
with prizes of their own winning. 


Afterwards. 


The institute has closed; the examination is past and 
we have a certificate. Anything else? Yes, a note-book. 
Nothing else? No clearer view of the work to be done? 
No maturer plan for organizing and classifying a school? 
No completer idea of how to teach what we have to 
teach? No higher ideal of the end to be sought in our 
teaching? No eager desire to be at work and carry a 
cherished plan thru its details to the final result? Noth- 
ing but a certificate and a note-book? Certainly these 
are not sufficient return for a month of hard applica- 
tion in the hottest of weather. Let us take with us 
more than these into the new year's work—inspiration, 
patience, clarified knowledge, resourcefulness, love for 
the work. The effect of institute work should be seen 
more in the school than in the examination. It should 
give an impulse to our teaching that will be felt thruout 
the entire year.—Oklahoma School Herald. 
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The Home and Obedience. 


The increasing interest shown by the lay papers and 
magazines—which is synonomous with saying the in- 
creasing interest of the general public—in topics edu- 
cational, is most encouraging to the teacher’s world. 
There is no more vital subject for discussion and this 
fact is recognized to-day to adegree that would astonish 
our grandfathers. Even such a household magazine as 
the Pilgrim has, in its December number, a suggestive 
article on the “The Home as a Preparatory School for 
the State,” by Dr. Mary Wood-Allen, in which the 
writer calls especial attention to the large place in edu- 
cation that should be given to training in obedience. 

As all of life, she says, is but a form of obedience, the 
preparatory school of home should train the child to 
this obedience. At first, the home is for him an abso- 
lute monarchy. He is not consulted as to what he shall 
eat, wear, or do. He must do as others will. But 
gradually as he develops, home becomes more of a re- 
public. There is ever a judiciary and an executive, but. 
the child begins to have more liberty of choice within 
certain limits. He may, to some extent, select his food, 
his amusements, his companions ; but still around this 
small circle, within which he is his own master, is the 
larger circle of parental restrictions beyond which he 
may not go. 

The simplest acts of life are surrounded with restric- 
tions either natural, or moral, or merely legal. Dr. 
Allen adds we must learn the laws of fire, air, or water, 
and obey them before we can make these elements of 
use to us. We must obey the laws of honesty befure 
we can dealin safety with our fellow-men. We must 
yield allegiance to the legal requirements of state, or 
we are not entitled to its advantages. We must obey 
the laws of God, or we are not worthy of the blessing of 
his kind providence. 

If, then, we are compelled by the very conditions of 
life itself to be obedient to something, and if our right 
to the respect of our fellow-beings depends on our choice 
of masters to whom we will render obedience, how very 
important that we early learn how to choose wisely, and, 
having chosen, to obey readily. The only truly dignified 
course of life is that of obedience to rightful authority, 
and this is the only way to secure freedom. 

From all these facts there follows but one conclusion: 
as Obedience is inevitable, and personal freedom is only 
a choice of masters, the home should devote its energies 
to secure a willing obedience of its inmates to the au- 
thority of parents, teachers, social customs, business 
exactions, and governmental and moral requirements, 


we 
The Passing of Child Study. 


Editor Gillan, of the Western Teacher, usually speaks 
to the point, but it has been some time since he has 
done better than in his remarks on child study in the 
October number of his magazine. What is the matter 
with “ Child-Study” (with two capitals and a hyphen)? 
he says. Has it fallen upon evil days and an unappreci- 
ative generation? (A “generation” of teachers aver- 
ages less than five years.) , 

Half a dozen years ago educational papers and the 
programs of teachers’ associations were congested with 
articles, addresses, and discussions on “ Child-Study;’” 
thousands of teachers were collecting data which enthu- 
siastic leaders were tabulating, and from which they 
were deducing various conclusions supposed to have 
some value as a guide in educational practice. The con- 
clusions were reached in a manner which to the unthink- 
ing had the appearance of scientific research. Mechanical 
measurements and tests, syllabi developed by the ques- 
tionaire method, sayings and doings of children observed 
and recorded by teachers and parents,—these were the 
chief means of investigation. The results were an- 
nounced sometimes with an air of oracular profundity, 
with a charming ingenuousness, but always with an evi- 
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dent conviction that important discoveries had been 
made or were about to occur. City superintendents 
gave an appearance of official gravity to the fad, setting 
their teachers to work with a syllabus to guide them, 
and some of them thus made the public believe for a 
time that they were introducing important reforms— 
and earning their salaries. 

The importance and value of the conclusions drawn 
from the mass of facts thus gathered are fairly illustra- 
ted in the following, which were “discovered” after 
reading 3,000 essays written by 160 children : 


(1) Children enjoy colored pictures more than pictures in 
black and white. 

(2) Boys generally prefer noisy and active games while 
girls ace more quiet and retiring. 

(3) After a certain age, the boys incline to sports and pas- 
times where there is a reasonable risk of inflicting injury, 
whereas the girls are more inclined to stand aside and look 


on. 

(4) The girls seem diffident about expressing their pleasure 
at receiving attention from the opposite sex, while the boys 
profess their fondness for girls in very plain terms. 


About four years ago this sort of thing reached flood 
tide, and since then it has been declining. 

The “Child-Study ” people will be missed; their little 
crotchets, while they were fresh and novel contributed 
first to the interest and later to the amusement of the 
discerning. In the main they were sweet-tempered 
souls who took themselves seriously—optimists all, 
viewing the world asit is to be thru rose-colored specta- 
cles. Their organizations and societies and even the 
nomenclature which they employed, aleo the recognition 
of child study on association programs as a thing in 
itself apart from other features of the teacher’s work— 
all these will persist for a few years yet, and a residuum 
of truth which shall somewhat enrich our pedagogic 
practice may remain as a permanent legacy from these 
earnest people. 


we 
Playground Education. 


A careful, and in some respects remarkable, study of 
boyhood is revealed in a paper by Mr. Joseph Lee, in 
the Educational Review for December, on “‘ Playground 
Education.” Mr. Lee is a recognized authority in the 
matter of playgrounds, and his conclusions are of prac- 
tical value to all who have todo with boys under any 
and all conditions. 

The writer divides children, for playground purposes, 
into three distinct ages. These he designates as the 
dramatic age, the age of self-assertion, and the age of 
loyalty. {tis true that the three ages somewhat over- 
lap; that is to say, that they are not strictly speaking, 
ages, but phases of development, which go on to a great 
extent contemporaneously with each other. Neverthe- 
less, each of them in turn gives to a certain period of 
childhood its dominant note. 

The dramatic age begins very early, says Dr. Lee, and 
usually begins to fade at about the age of seven, lasting 
on, however, in a subordinate way for perhaps four 
years longer. The boy who has entered the age of self- 
assertion, and in whom the characteristics of that age 
alone are visible when he is playing with other boys will 
continue, for perhaps a year or more, to belong to the 
dramatic age when playing at home with his younger 
brothers and sisters. The age of self-assertion begins 
as the dramatic age wanes. Its characteristics continue 
to be visible during the subsequent age of loyalty, and, 
indeed, thru life; if over-accented, they make the gallery 
player on the college team and the chronic egotist of 
later vears. 

The Dramatic Age. 


Mr. Riis says that the dramatic tendency of the small 
child finds its food in New York chiefly in the drama of 
the arrest. That is the expression of the life around 
them that appeals most vividly to them. In Boston the 
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Emergency and Hygiene Association, which was the first 
organization in America to start a sand-garden (in the 
summer of 1886), has found that acting “funeral” is 
one of the popular forms of amusement. These in- 
stances prove the existence of the two conditions essen- 
tial to the usefulness of an educational institution, 
namely: tirst that the vital force exists in the child; 
second, that this force is at present being perverted, 
and therefore needs direction. 

The dramatic impulse is not, however, the only one in 
the child of the dramatic age. If you will walk thru 
one of the poorer quarters of a large city and will watch 
what the smaller children are doing you will find that 
three out of four of those who are doing anything 
definite at all—anything, that is to say, beyond running 
aimlessly about and squealing—will have taken to them- 
selves a broken bottle or a tomato can and will be filling 
it with the dirt from the street and then tipping it out on 
the sidewalk or the steps of a tenement-huuse; then 
gathering it up again and repeating the process. 

Perverse parents think that children like dirt, es- 
pecially when they have their good clothes on, and that 
it is part of the original Adam that makes them always 
find the gutter so especially delightful as a place to play; 
but it isn’t the dirtiness of the dirt that they like; it is 
the fact that it can be shoveled and put into something 
and dumped out again. 

Whatever may be the reason why children like the 
sand-and-pail combination, the fact is well established 
that thru certain years they do like it better than any 
other single kind of play, and this liking on their part 
has been recognized by our sand-gardens in hundreds of 
cities and towns thruout the country. For practically 
every playground for young children now has its sand- 
box, not so wide but what a child can be lifted out of the 
middle of it nor so small but what many children can get 
jn there and play. 

One other form of activity is very noticeable in the 
street child a little beyond, or graduating from, the age of 
the sandpile, namely, the tendency to drag something with 
a string, especially something that makes a noise. The 
Emergency and Hygiene Association in their sand- 
gardens have met this demand. What the child wants 
is to drag something that makes a noise. The associa- 
tion has accordingly provided little express carts in 
which the larger children take the small children to ride 
—and what can make more noise than a small child? 
Nothing, unless it be two small children, and the carts 
are big enough for two. 


The Age of Self-Assertion. 


There comes a time when the child ceases to be satis- 
fied with acting things that the grown peopledo. He 
turns from defeating the Spaniards, in the hard-earned 
victory in which he led the advance guard while his sis- 
ter had charge of the reserves, to the more difficult task 
of defeating Billy Jones in single combat or in some 
game in which the element of single combat is the essen- 
tial one. 

A leading and obvious characteristic, or rather symp- 
tom, of this age is its sterility; the boy suddenly becomes 
hard to please in his games, difficult to enlist. Ina 
group of such boys the critical faculty seems to be so 
much stronger than the constructive that they will often 
stand around all the afternoon debating what to do, and 
go home without doing anything. What games they 
play are apt to be desultory or spasmodic. Left to 
themselves they will take, from sheer boredom, to plagu- 
ing one of their number; all setting upon him and mak- 
ing his life miserable. Boys of this age are recognized 
as furnishing the most merciless critics of men and 
things. Their whole attitude is critical. The mind is 
clearer, and more empty, than at any previous or succeed- 
ing age. 

What is the service the playground can render boys of 
this age? What is there in the boy to which it can ap- 
peal? The answer is—“ everything.” Everything, or 
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at least the main thing, that there is in the boy can be 
brought out in play. The deepest tone there is in him 
can be made to vibrate to influences that the playground 
alone can bring to bear. - 
The new reality of life, the passing away of illusions, 
_ the necessity of seeing things as they are, and of reject- 
ing as of no account all that is not visible to his own 
eyes, is born in the boy as a part of a new necessity— 
the necessity of standing on his own feet, of being 
somebody himself, of doing something that shall bear 
witness to the authenticity of the new power, stirring, 
_ declaring itself within him. 

The new god cannot spring to full life all at once, 
like Minerva from the head of Jove; and the boy’s first 
seif-assertion is crude, clumsy, unnecessarily loud. In 
his struggle to be somebody, to let the universe know 
that he is here, and to be reckoned with, he becomes 
annoying to his elders whose constant effort is to sup- 
press him. Not the whole of the man, but the warlike 
part is what first unfolds. It is the warlike age; what 
may be, under favorable circumstances, the age of 
chivalry. 

The unimaginative grown-up (parent or other) thinks 
that the boy likes mischief as such, just as the same 
person thinks that the small child likes dirt. But, just 
as in the case of the small child, the impulse that makes 
him seek the gutter is not the impulse to get dirty, but 
to get hold of some material that he can really handle 
and control, so in the case of the boy, mischief as such 
is not the attraction; what he sees in it is simply the 
chance to get what he wants, and what he must have if 
he is ever to grow up, namely, opportunity to develop 
certain fundamental virtues. There is an element of 
sport in some kinds of mischief, and it is this element 
that furnishes the attraction to the boy. What he 
wants is a hard, lively game: something difficult, dan- 
gerous, heroic. This he must have as truly as a flower 
must have air and sunlight. If he cannot get it in one 
way, it is his virtue and not his vice that he insists in 
getting it in another; in so doing he is being true to the 
god within. An everlasting text of the funny man is 
that it is the bad boys, and not the good ones, who turn 
out well. And there is everlasting truth behind this 
theory, the very simple explanation being that it is the 
bad boys who are good. It is the boys whom we call 
bad, because their actions are frequently inconvenient 
to their elders, who are being true to their own nature, 
are doing that specific part of the work of self-develop- 
ment which it is their business to do. 

Precisely how shall the playground deal with the boy 
of this period? Left to itself, unguided, this impulse 
shows, as we have also intimated, a remarkable catho- 
licity in regard to its manifestations. There is, indeed, 
hardly anything which the “ big Injun” may not make 
a subject of self-assertion and, with and easy perversion 
of the impulse, a subject also of boasting an showing 
off. The “big Injun,” as we meet him in our city 
street, is the boy who can fight harder, run faster, swear 
more proficiently, smoke more cicarettes, sit up later, 
dive deeper, and come up drier than any other in his 
street or neighborhood. Obviously the thing for the 
playground to do is to give opportunity to the boy who 
can run faster and dive deeper, and generally to develop 
the sporting and, in its best sense, the fighting side of 
the boy, at the expense of such self-assertion as takes 
the form of dissipation and other forms whose only 
merit (and it is a real merit, be it observed) seems to be 
that they testify to partial emancipation from parental 
or other control. If the competition is allowed to be 
between the boy who smokes and drinks and the one who 
stays at home, reads good books, and, in general, emu- 
lates the character of the good boy who died, it is the 
cigarette that will win every time; but if the good boy 
can show his superiority in physical contest, conviction 
will find its way even to the devotee of the dime museum 
and to all who have called him great. 
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Many are the games of single-handed competition 
which the everlasting boy has bequeathed to us from the 
ages. Running games, as the various forms of tag, and 
especially the group of games of which “duck on the 
rock” is the type, seem to possess perennial attraction. 
Climbing trees or rocks, with the great opportunity 
these afford for daring feats, cannot well be reproduced 
on the playground. The nearest we can come is by 
means of gymnastic apparatus. Wherever this isfound, 
it will be used most by boys of the “big Injun” age, 
— and a very few specialists among the older 

oys. 

The game idea can also be introduced in the ure of 
the apparatus as, for instance, in “‘ hang” tag, the rule of 
which is that while you hang by your hands you cannot 
be caught. Apparatus also appeals to what would al- 
most seem to be a distinct survival of the arboreal in- 
stinct of our respected ancestors. There seems, at all 
events, to be a real craving in the boy for the exercise 
of his arms, and especially his hands, which can be ade- 
quately obtained only in climbing. A practical value of 
apparatus is in that it provides a shy boy, who does not 
happen, as yet, to belong to any particular gang that 
frequents the playground, with something to do. 

A marked need of the boy of the “big Injun” period, 
as seen on the playground, is the need of leadership. It 
is not that boys need “‘to be taught how to play.” They 
know the games, but they do not seem to have enough 
social energy to put them into practice in face of such 
discouragement, in the way of big boys and crowding, 
as is usually present on a city playground. 

And closely allied to this need of leadership is the 
capacity for admiration which boys of this age exhibit. 
To them the boys a little older, or at least the leaders 
among them, appear as arace of demigods, and what- 
ever they do to these smaller boys will do their best to 
imitate; so that it may almost be said that the way to 
educate boys of this age is to educate boys who are 
somewhat older, and let them do the rest. A hero, in 
any case, they will have and he will, in any case, be an 
athlete and a fighter. But to the boys it is a matter of 
indifference, and therefore it is a thing which we can 
determine for them, what the further attributes of the 
heroic figure that stands at the end of the vista of their 
ambition shall be. ; ; 

The Age of Loyalty. 


The third and last age of the boy, from the play- 
ground point of view, is the age of loyalty. And here 
again, as with the child finding its playground in the 
gutter and with the small boy seeking whom he may 
annoy, we have so arranged it in our cities that this 
growing and budding power, upon whose successful ut- 
terance healthy growth depends, shall search in vain 
for its appropriate means of development, and shall be 
driven, in many cases, to adopting means which shall 
pervert it from its natural, proper function, and even 
turn it into a power for evil. One can hardly pick up a 
magazine at the present time without reading in it 
something about the city gang. We hear of it as the 
center of criminal association and as developing into the 
unit of political corruption. But here, as in the childish 
attraction of the gutter and in the boy’s love for mis- 
chief, undesirable manifestations are simply results of 
the perversion of the best and most central impulse of 
the age-period to which they belong. 

The gang is simply a perverted expression of this new 
spirit. It is the primitive social group, the kindergarten 
of the future citizen. The gang hangs around the 
street corner continuing, from force of habit, to exer- 
cise the function of acensorship of manners and morals; 
it may, perhaps, engage in some predatory occupation of 
a more or less seriously criminal nature. But at its 
heart it cares for none of these things. It may be that 
the opportunity for developing social power has been 
so lacking that the street corner is the best that it is 
able at once to appreciate. But give it a chance, on a 
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properly conducted playground, and the gang will soon 
show its power of producing the baseball or football 
team, and it will appreciate the opportunity. 

There is no training of the social consciousness more 
intense than that of one of these great national games. 
The baseball nine must co-operate with the precision of 
clockwork. The football team must possess a nervous 
organization nearly as tense as that of the individual 
player, or it cannot possess that capacity for striking 
with its whole weight upon a single point, and at an 
instant’s notice, on which its success depends. Which 
of the two great games is the better education is a ques- 
tion upon which the best authorities differ, nor is it one 
of any particular importance, inasmuch as the games 
are not in any sense rivals, occupying, as they do, dif- 
ferent seasons of the year. In both games the social 
or team-play element remains the important one, and 
constitutes the peculiar appropriateness which has 
made them survive as the great games of the period of 
loyalty. 

I have said that the whole difficulty with the boy of 
what I have called the “ big Injun” age consists in the 
fact that he belongs to a different world from ours; 
that he is living in the barbaric age and we in the 
civilized. Toa great extent the same is true of the boy 
at the age of loyalty. He is beginning to be social, 
but his social life is still taking a military form, and his 
ideals are still largely warlike. It is this fact which, to 
my mind, constitutes the great difficulty in the education 
of boys at the present time. 

During the age of chivalry the young page was sent 
to the castle of some noted knight, there to learn good 
behavior and military proficiency, the laws of courtesy 
and the laws of war. There never camea time in which 
it was necessary for him to pass from one set of ideals 
to another very different set, from one world to another. 
Such a time does come for the modern boy. Among 
the privileged classes, for instance, the boy at school 
has as his hero the college athlete, but that bright figure 
ends the vista of his dreams. To him the young, strug- 
gling lawyer or business man seems to have fallen from 
the high estate he occupied at college; while the hero of 
the grown-up world, the railroad president or leader of 
the bar appears to the boy, and even to the young col- 
lege man, as simply “that old pod” whom he sees amb- 
ling up the street to his office, or occasionally meets at 
his father’s dinner table. 

The best we can do to round this corner for the boy, 
to allow some of the light, which is to guide him in his 
civilized industrial life, to penetrate into the life of ath- 
letics is by developing in him that part of the industrial 
ideal to which he is susceptible, by appealing, namely, to 
the constructive instinct. From the kindergarten on 
thru sloyd and other manual training, and by the culti- 
vation of plants this appeal can be made. 

The identification of the playground with the school 
is particularly important. It isa teacker’s business to 
educate children; not the minds of children nor the 
bodies of children, nor the souls of children, but just 
children. The whole child—the single, indivisible boy 
or girl—is what the teacher is there to deal with. It is 
true that all roads lead to Rome, and that whatever you 
do will reach the child as a whole, because there ‘is 
nothing else there to reach. But tho all ways lead to 
Rome and all educational means reach the whole boy, it 
needs no argument to show that some means are better 
than others and that a variety of means are needed. 
And, whatever else we exclude from our school curricu- 
lum, we must not omit that form of life into which the 
boy’s nature is at a given time flowing with most energy; 
that channel which is receiving the main current of his 
life. Play, with many boys, if not with all, isfor a time 
such a channel and cannot, therefore, be safely omitted 
from the means placed in the school-master’s hands for 
ra and illuminating the lives with which he has 
to deal. 
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John Fiske as a School Boy. 


Forever and forever, as long as human nature shall be 
as it is now, will the personal element appeal. The bits 
of John Fiske’s school life given us by Prof. F. W. Os- 
born, of Adelphi college, Brocklyn, in Education for 
December, are read with special interest in view of Mr. 
Fiske’s recent death. 

John Fiske entered Betts academy, Stamford, Conn., 
in 1856, at the age of thirteen years. As remembered 
by Professor Osborn, he was at that time a slender but 
well-proportioned boy, with reddish-brown hair and blue 
eyes, and rather graceful in his movements. His school 
life was marked by intense devotion to books and scho- 
lastic pursuits. Not only did athletics have no attrac- 
tion for him, but he was disinclined to take part in the 
ordinary sports of boys. But altho not sharing in the 
games of his schoolmates, he was companionable and 
formed a strong attachment for some of his fellow-stu- 
dents. And these were not always the boys who shared 
his own taste for study. 

As a student, young Fiske was distinguished for his 
remarkable memory, and for his facility in expressing 
what he wished to say. He had already read much more 
than boys of his age are accustomed to read and he had 
the contents of books at hiscommand. He was not con- 
tent to limit his studies to the few subjects at that time: 
prescribed for entrance to college. He usually had om 
hand some subject for independent investigation. His 
mind was always alert for tracing out the relations of 
things. Already he was forming that valuable habit, so 
characteristic of his subsequent studies, of grouping to- 
gether apparently disconnected facts and building them 
up into a systematic view of a subject. 

While all of his teachers recognized his superior men- 
tal gifts, they required of him the same promptness in 
performing his daily tasks as was expected of other 
members of his class.. It was seldom that he had any 
occasion to offer an excuse for neglect or failure of 


duty. 
w& 
The Picture in the School-Room. 


The development of artistic taste in children, says 
Supt. T. A. Mott, of Richmond, Ind., in the Educator- 
Journal for December, depends largely upon external 
conditions. The child takes its cue as to what is beau- 
tiful from what it sees about it and hears others approve. 
In seeking to develop this faculty we must remember that 
it isthe earlyimpressions of childhood which produce the 
most lasting effect. It is only by this early companion+ 
ship with the beautiful that the most valuable esthetic 
associations can be built up. 

There are few pupils who have a chance to see beau- 
tiful rooms and real art at home, hence there is great 
importance of surrounding the child during the hourshe 
is in school by that which is beautiful. The school 
should not only be beautiful in architectural design and 
in the construction and arrangement of the room, but 
should be the art center of the community. Here should 
be collected many reproductions of the world’s master- 
pieces in painting, architecture, and sculpture. Quietly 
and unobtrusively they press their claim for recognition 
upon the life of the children. Like gems of literature, 
they are stored in the memory and become a directing 
influence in the future life of the child. 

No scheme for decoration of the school should ever 
be undertaken apart from the education of the child, 
Pictures to be used and the very color of the walls 
should be determined after careful consideration of the 
direct influence and effect upon him. Well chosen hues 
of wall and woodwork and a few good pictures will light 
and warm the class-room and cheer the pupils, and at 
the same time develop in the minds of all a true taste 
and appreciation of the beautiful, which will go thru the 
whole life as an uplifting influence. Mr. Turner says: 
“T believe that the future art of this country depends 
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not so much upon the patronage and appreciation of the 
comparatively few who have means and leisure as upon 
the cultivation of good taste among the great mass of 
the people, made possible thru a familiarity with beauti- 
ful and artistic things.” 

In the selection of pictures for the school-room great 
care should be exercised. Pictures should not be chosen 
merely to beautify the room, nor because of the beauty 
of the picture itself. Their purpose is broader, larger, 
and more dignified than this. The school picture should 
bring to the children some example of the world’s great 
masterpieces of art—something that has lived in the 
heart of the race, something that is in itself a poem, a 
true idealism coming from the mind and heart of a mas- 
ter artist. Such pictures are the legitimate heritage of 
our boys and girls. 

Good reproductions of some of the world’s master- 
pieces in art are the most satisfactory of all pictures for 
the school. A picture that is good enough to hang be- 
fore little children must not only have a real art value, 
but must be worth knowing intimately, worth loving, 
worth liviog with. 

Rg 


Advantages of Centralization.. 


The following summary of the advantages to be gained 
from the centralization of rural schools comes from the 
American School Board Journal : 

1. The health of the children is better, the children 
being less exposed to stormy weather, and avoiding sit- 
ting in damp clothing. 

2. Attendance is from 650 to 150 per cent. greater, 
more regular, and of longer continuance, and there is 
neither tardiness nor truancy. f 

3. Fewer teachers are required, so better teachers 
may be secured and better wages paid. Teachers are 
brought together in a community where professional 
zeal is cultivated. 

4, Pupils work in graded schools, and both teachers 
and pupils are under systematic and closer supervision. 

5. Pupils are in better school-houses, where there 
is better heating, lighting, and ventilating, and more 
appliances of all kinds. 

6. Better opportunity is afforded for special work in 
music, drawing, etc. 

7. Cost in nearly all cases is reduced. Under this is 
included cost and maintenance of school buildings, 
apparatus, furniture, and tuition. 

8. School year is often much longer. | 

9. Pupils are benefited by a widened circle of acquaint- 
ance and the culture resulting therefrom. 

10. The whole community is drawn together. 

11. Public conveyances used for children in the day 
time may be used to transport their parents to public 
gatherings in the evenings, to lecture courses, etc. 

12. Transportation makes possible the distribution of 
mail thruout the whole township daily. 

13. Finally, by transportation the farm, again as of 
old, becomes the ideal place in which to bring up chil- 
dren, enabling them to secure the advantages of centers 
of p>pulation and spend their evenings and holiday time 
in the country in contact with nature and plenty of 
work instead of idly loafing about town. 

we 


Preparation for Industrial Pursuits. 


A very sensible suggestion is made by the editor of 
School Education in the November number of that peri- 
odical, with regard to training for industrial pursuits 
in the school. Our public schools, he says, should offer 
to young people the opportunity to fit themselves for 
following industrial callings. The state of Minnesota 
recognizes this obligation to the extent of providing 
an extensive plant and making a munificent expenditure 
of money for training young men in agriculture and 
young women in the making of butter, dresses, cheese, 
and bread. Aside from this, the theory on which most 
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of our schools below the university are conducted is 
that intellectual trainiag constitutes a sufficient prepa- 
ration for citizenship. As a consequence, the graduates 
of our common and high schools and university leave 
school with an intellectual culture (provided they have 
improved their opportunities) which does not fit them to 
enter upon the practice of any trade or profession. 

The writer advocates most earnestly that boys and 
girls in the common, graded, and high schools, be given 
some kind of training that will develop manual skill. 

It should be work that is useful, and, moreover, the 
labor of the hand should in every instance be an ex- 
pression of definite thought. 

The demand for such training is based first, on purely 
utilitarian grounds. It is a serious menace to society that 
sO many young men, after leaving school are compelled 
to idle away their time on the street corners because 
they donot know howto do remunerative work. That is 
a happy commuaity all of whose members actually earn a 
good living. In the second place, and principally, rightly 
conducted industrial education is valuable because it 
inspires students with a sense of the dignity of labor. 
An hour or more a day spent in doing some useful work 
under competent direction, would accomplish two good 
results: it would replace a disinclination for work by a 
genuine love for it; and would tend to create a sympa- 
thy between those who are destined to become capital- 
ists and employers, and those whose lot will be to follow 
industrial pursuits. 


we 
The Metric System Applied. 


Altho the decimal is the official system of the United 
States government, its importance as related to the in- 
dustrial development of the country is not generally 
comprehended. A new phase of the subject is advanced 
by the London Engineer. It is asserted among other 
causes that the United States is gaining commercial su- 
premacy because manufacturers in this country stand- 
ardize, where those abroad have failed todoso. For 
example, the component parts of a locomotive here are 
all built to a fixed measurement, so that it is possible to 
construct the parts independent of the whole. In this 
way the building of the machine has become merely a 
matter of assembling a number of standard parts. The 
American manufacturer has thus been enabled to 
cheapen the cost of production and of maintenance to 
such an extent as to underbid his foreign competitor. 
Another example of the standardizing of parts is found 
in ship building, where the bulb angles, bulb ties, chan- 
nels or z bars are rolled in accordance with exact sizes 
prescribed by “ Loyd’s Register,” and are consequently 
interchangeable or applicable elsewhere than to the par- 
ticular vessel for which they may be shipped. A more 
important application is found in the steel which goes 
into the construction of large office buildings. 

The drawback to the American system of standardi- 
zation is found in the fact that to a great extent manu- 
factured parts in this country are turned out in accord- 
ance with the old system of measurements. The sole 
practical application to general usage of the metric sys- 
tem is in thecoinage. Now, in Europe, where American 
manufacturers are finding a rapidly-growing market for 
their products, the decimal system is universally applied. 
While Americans have done much more in the way of 
standardizing manufactured parts than any other nation, 
we are still far behind our capacity because of the pre- 
judice against the metric system. . 

With the rapid development of our foreign trade, its 
influence is being extended to every community which 
has any manufacturing interest whatever. The neces- 
sity is one that is growing at an even pace with the 
growth of national industry, that all boys and girls es- 
pecially, who are to be factory operatives, should be- 
come familiar with a system of measures according to 
which, in the near future, at least a portion of their 
work must be done. 
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The New York Educational Council has had many 
profitable meetings. The one of last week takes rank 
with the best in point of solid usefulness. Prin. Myron 
T. Scudder, of the New Paltz Normal school, and Supt. 
C. E. Gorton, of Yonkers, presented in a forcible way 
some of the great problems the schaol of the future 
must solve in order to meet the ethical, social, and econ- 
omic demands and ideals of the present. A full report 
of the discussions will appear in these pages next week. 


The editor’s corner has been pretty much crowded 
this week by the abundance of material clamoring for 
space in this number. The Monthly Literary Review, 
combined with the survey of the current educational lit- 
erature,is adeparture only three months old,and the plans 
for it are not yet wholly perfected. The organization 
of a new feature is a task of no slight difficulty, as it is 
apt to encroach in unforseen and unexpected ways 
upon established departments. With the beginning of 
the new year the editor hopes to have these matters bet- 
ter in hand, and the readers will meanwhile exercise 
leniency. The delayed reports of recent meetings, the 
completion of the report on geography by Messrs. Tar- 
bell, Nash, and Murdock—will appear in due time, next 
week if possible. 





The number of candidates for the principalship of the 
proposed New York city high school of commerce is 
growing every week. It may interest the hundred odd 
candidates to learn that the chief promoters of the in 
stitution are not thinking particularly of a school man 
at all in connection with the principalship. Their wish 
seems to be rather to get a man thoroly versed in com- 
mercial lore, finance, and international law, who is a tried 
executive and a master in organization. However, it is 
believed that Professor James, of Chicago university, 
is among the names considered worthy of serious con- 
sideration. 





A plan of making contributions to the McKinley 
memorial fund has been devised for the public schools 
of Cleveland. In order to spare embarrassment on the 
part of sensitive pupils who may not be able to give more 
than a trifling sum, the scheme involves a secret contri- 
bution. Each pupil will be supplied with an envelope 
on which will be written the name and home address. 
The contribution, if made, will be placed in this envel- 
ope and handed to the teacher, by whom it will be for- 
warded to a designated treasurer. Whether any money 
is enclosed or not all pupils will hand in their envelopes. 
Each contributor will receive a souvenir certificate in 
which no mention will be made of the amount. The 
McKinley Memorial Association will probably endorse 
the idea for general use. 


Great teachers, says Chancellor Henry Mitchell Mc 
Cracken, in Success, are soldiers, priests, and kings. They 
march like Thomas Arnold or John Witherspoon, two 
great college presidents, in the forefront of reform, or 
even of the revolutionary movements of their day. They 
sacrifice themselves, like Bernard, of Clarivaux, or Pas- 
cal, of Port Royal, in order to lead their pupils into 
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broadest truth. They rule the world, like the school- 
master of Alcuin, or the professor, Martin Luther, be- 
cause from their school-room desks, they contzol the 
thoughts of their generation. 





As a means of assisting girls and women who wish to 
go thru college or to do some college work, the educa- 
tional committee of the Philadelphia branch of the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumnz has arranged several help- 
ful lists. These include: 1. The colleges of the United 
States represented in the Association of Collegiate 
Alumne. 2. Tutors of the Philadelphia Association. 
3. College preparatory schools of Philadelphia and sub- 
urbs. Any or all the lists will be sent to any address on 
receipt of a two-cent stamp. Application can be made 
to Anna Palen, secretary, 127 Harvey street, German- 
town, Pa. 





Co-education is gaining ground in England. A large 
school where boys and girls will mix in classes is shortly 
to be opened at Keswick. A report issued by the king 
Alfred School society, an organization whose aim is to 
promote co-education, gives particulars and plans of 
several new schools which will be co-educational. The 
Very Rev. George W. Kitchin, dean of Durham and 
warden of the University of Durham, is a strong advo- 
cate of the movement. 





The great legacy then of the nineteenth century to 
the twentieth is the revelation of the method of prog- 
ress. And it has become the duty of leaders in all 
departments, especially in the field of education, to con- 
form to the limitations of the underlying principles and 
nourish hope and courage by their promises. 





The Nobel prizes for achievements in chemistry, 
physics, and literature were distributed Dec. 10, at 
Stockholm, by the crown prince. Sums of 151,200 
kroner each were handed to Professor Behring, of Ger- 
many; Doctor Van Hoff, of Holland; Professor Roent- 
gen, and Armand Sully Prudhomme. The prize for the 
encouragement of peace was divided between Dr. Henri 
Dumant, the Swiss physician, and Frederick Pagsy. 
The 75,000 kroner will be a special boon to Dr. Dumant, 
who is lying impoverished and sick in a hospital at Gen- 
eva. 





At a session held at Hartford, Dec. 14, of the muni- 
cipal judges of the state of Connecticut, the discussion 
turned largely upon the disposition of small boy offenders. 
As the law now stands the judges must either let bad 
boys go free or else send them to the state school for 
boys until they are twenty-one. In many cases the 
latter action works hardship to the offender. The 
judges desire an arrangement by which boys can be sent 
to the school for a brief period instead of for a long 
term. The probationary system which is in operation 
there does not adequately meet the difficulty. It is 
likely that some legislative action will be taken on the 
question in the near future. 





A demonstration recently given in Paris of a new 
apparatus invented by Mr. Duseand which, it is claimed, 
will revolutionize writing and calculation by the blind. 
The apparatus is simple in construction and inexpensive. 
By its means a blind person can write from left to right, 
then make corrections and revise what he has written 
without being compelled to reverse the sheet of paper. 
The. instrument obviates the necessity of learning a 
special method of calculation, as its use may be mas- 
tered by a person of ordinary intelligence in an hour. 





Under the guidance of their teachers, the school 
children of Sweden plant some 600,000 trees annually, 
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' The Literary World: 


A Monthly Review. 


Notes and reviews of pedagogical books and other professional contributions to the literature of education and related 
sciences will be found, hereafter, in the second number of each month. Sehool books are described in the monthlySchool Board 


issues, 


Juvenile Books. 


Books which are attractive and suitable for the young, says 
a recent number of the New York Times Saturday Review, are 
scarce. The average editor who sets out to select stories for 
boys selects just the sort of stories boys despise. Hither par- 
ents think, or the editors think they think, that the children 
ought to read a sort of goody-goody literature, books in which 
boys and girls are represented as doing all. sorts of wonderful 
things, done in real life by about one boy or girl in every fifty 
mlilion. 

As literature the average juvenile book is so bad as to be 
absolutely indescribable, and the good fathers and mothers 
who demand that editors shall avoid all suggestion of evil in 
their stories appear to have no concern about the debasement 
of taste, the destruction of artistic ideals, and the cultivation 
of vulgarity caused by these trashy and sensational books. 
There have been juvenile books which fully deserved the name. 
The masterpiece of them all, a book which is still read with 
delight by boys, and which preaches a finer and stronger and 
truer sermon than any mere Sunday school book, is “Tom 
Brown at Rugby,” in which the boys are real boys, and hence 
are comprehensible to other real boys. What the average boy 
and girl like is a story in which there is plenty of action, and 
in which the good people are victorious and the guilty are 
brought to punishment. The fact that there are wicked per- 
sons in a story will not hurt a boy or a girl, provided the 
wicknedness is not of a sort which Juvenal would have kept 
far from the house in which there is a boy, and provided that 
the moral law is never outraged by the triumph of the wrong- 
doer. And it is for such reasons that boys and girls like to 
read about the human beings created for them by the great 
masters of the fiction of incident. These people are much bet- 
ter than the make-believe boys and girls of the average juve- 
nile story. 


ar 
How People Choose Their Books. 


How people are influenced in their choice of books is dis- 
cussed in a recent number of the New York Sun. A repre- 
sentative of the paper interviewed a number of book-dealers 


on the subject ; the following are a part of the interesting 


facts thus obtained: 


Red is the most catchy cover, if it is the right shade, and Ry 


then a nice shade of green. The gilt and the corner designs 
show up well on either red or green. Let a red or a green be 
standing erect among a group of other colors and mos« people 
will pick up the bright strong color first. 

The title makes a big difference with the undecided buyers. 
The pictures help some. The typography ‘joes not affect 
much unless the print is too small and the book too large. 
Then they say, “I can never wade thru all that.” The price, 
whether it is $1.50 or $1.25, makes very little difference, 

__ A previous interest in the author is of much account. And 
if one of his books has been dramatized and the buyers have 
seen the play, all his other books have a fascination. 

Dramatizing a book always helps its sale. 

; Advertising in the papers helps a book very much. After a 
big display advertisement by a publisher in the papers on Sat- 
urday the booksellers count on a special sale of that book on 
Monday. 

Women buy more books than men, and as a rule they know 
better what they want. Most women who buy books have a 
better sense of the literary value of a book than men asa 
class. Women seem to prefer novels that deal with modern 
society to the historical novels. Men like the historical 
novels. 

In the salesroom of one publishing house a member of the 
firm expressed the opinion that the fate of a new book is 
largely settled in the store, and that salesmen have a weighty 
part in deciding it. He said: 

“Tt is the salesman’s judicious work that goes for most with 
the people who are trying to decide. It’s our sole business to 
sell a customer what he will like best and as much of that as 
wecan. That’s our sharp study, our customers’ tastes. 


We haven’t any possible prejudice for or against any novel 
to make us push it or refrain from pushing it. 

Another bookdealer responded in the following strain of 
brisk philosophy to the questions put him: 

“ Advertising and reviews and popular chat keep the fever 
up; they stimulate all the time. But with our class of peo- 
ple they don’t produce definite decisions very often. No, it is 
in the store that they decide most of them. 

“Watch them come in. We don’t make ourselves too obtru- 
sive—sometimes even a greeting would be too much for cer- 
tain people who want to browse and get their own impres- 
sions. But we don’t let the shy browser get out unspoken 


er aaa 

“TI stand there and listen while the man explains things to 
me which I’ve known since I wasachild. If I let him give 
me enough information he will buy—not out of decency as a 
reward for patience, but because he is in good humor after his 
SnOWs <% 6 ee es 

“Women come full of the shoppinginstinct. A woman will 
look over twenty books after she has really made up her mind 
on the first, for fear that if she takes that she may lose some- 
thing better. 

“But men are not bargain-hunters in books. A man likes 
to decide quickly. He goes to the point of the book at once 
in his inquiries, and then because he is a man he likes to back 
up his first judgment by taking that book. 

“Women buy novels and poetry. But men buy histories 
and memoirs as well. Women seldom buy these, any more 
than they buy political economies,” 





From Colonial Fights and Fighters, Published by McClre, Phillips & Co. 
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Literature, History and Biography. 


Everybody who is interested in literature and our literary 
men has been awaiting with eagerness the biography of James 
Russell Lowell, by Horace E. Scudder. The life of Lowell as 
presented by Charles Eliot Norton, especially thru the poet’s 
letters, was welcomed and enjoyed, but it was more or less 
fragmentary, so that Mr. Scudder’s work comes with fresh in- 
terest since it furnishes the first complete biography of Lowell. 

Horace E. Scudder is too well known to require criticism 
either favorable or unfavorable. Suffice it to say that the 
present study has evidently been a labor of love. The first 
chapter contains a brief sketch of Lowell’s father, and slight 
references to his mother occur occasionally in the first volume. 
Lowell’s boyhood was evidently joyous and care-free. He was 
a pupil in a private school in Cambridge, followed by the 
regular four years at Harvard. In temperament the boy was 
apparently rather indolent, yet capable of working enthu- 
siastically at times over anything he enjoyed. This indolence 
he had to struggle against in after life, and the reader of his 
biography is deeply interested in the tracing how this trait 
crops out again and again thru Lowell’s life in spite of con- 
stant struggles to conquer the fault, ! 

Lowell’s love for his first wife was beautiful. Their life to- 





Schiller. 
From Moore’s “ History of German Eitecatare,” published by Ger- 


mania Press Hamilton, N. 


gether was an unusually happy one, and Mrs. Lowell’s death, 
following that of three of the poet’s four children came as a 
terrible blow. The second Mrs. Lowell had a large place in 
her husband's heart and yet his relations toward her appear, 
from Mr. Scudder’s book, to have been rather that of a most 
intimate friend than the worshipful lover. 

How a writer writes is always interesting. It would seem 
that Lowell wrote often from necessity, occasionally under 
the fire of inspiration. For example, the “ Fable for Critics” 
was worked out slowly and laboriously and sent for publica- 
tion a few lines at a time; the “Commemoration Ode” was 
dashed off in a single night. 

As a lecturer, Lowell was interested rather in what he had 
to say than in his audience. He knew how, in his work at 
Harvard, to lead such students as were interested, naturally, 
in language and literature, but he seemed utterly incapable of 
awakening enthusiasm in those who hadit not. He entered 
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very little into the personal life of his pupils, hardly remem- 
bering by name even those in classes of four and five. 

On the whole the two volumes of the biography are delight- 
ful reading. They are worth keeping even in the small 
library. Mr. Scuddex’s style is so finished and so restful, that 
aside from theintrinsic value of having so accurate a history 
and estimate of Lowell’s life, the two books are a distinct 
contribution to literature. The volumes are illustrated with 
two portraits of Lowel], with others of his father, mother, and 
first wife. Pictures of Elmwood, Lowell in his study, and the 
Elmwood hallway bring us closer to the home life of the poet 
and litterateur. (Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston. River- 
side edition, 2 vois. $3.50, net.) 


History of German Literature, By Robert Webber Moore, of 
which mention was made some months since in THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, has met with good success. Already a second edi- 
tion has been published, and as the book becomes more widely 
known it is certain to find a place in many schools. (Germania 
Press, Hamilton, N. Y.) 

We can scarcely have too many collections of poetry if they 
are good ones, and that the collection made by Frederick 
Lawrence Knowles, and called A Year Book of Famous Lyrics 
is one of high quality, it takes only a very brief examination 
to determine. It is arranged in the form of a calendar of 
selections for every day. The idea was to include only notable 
short poems, mainly lyrical, from the pens of English and 
American writers, and so arrange the selections that one or 
two may be read or committed to memory daily. Most of 
these verses have stood the test of time, a limited number are 
drawn from contemporary sources and have hardly had time 
to prove the strength of their hold on popular esteem. The 
collection will be found fairly representative of the great 
writers from Shakespeare down, but copyright restrictions 
prevented the author from drawing from the works of a few, 
notably Stevenson, Field, and Lanier. The book is elegantly 
bound, printed, and illustrated. (Dana Estes & Company, 
Boston. Price, $1.50.) 

There is undoubtedl; a growing recognition of the value of 
good translations of classic authors as a basis for literary 
study. The success of many of the Chautauqua books in this 
field has been very marked. It can be safely predicted that 
the good reputation of the Chautauqua studies in classical 
literature will have been fully sustained by Studies in the 
Poetry of Italy, the first part, devoted to Roman literature, by 
Frank Justus Miller, of the University of Chicago; the 
second part, comprising studies in the poetry of Italy, since 
the dissolution of the Roman empire, by Oscar Kuhns, of Wes- 
leyan university. Such a book seemingly ought to be of sur- 
passing interest to the non-classically educated person ; cer- 
tainly, to one, who has done the regulation work in Vergil 
and Juvenal and Dante, the book is full of fascination, reveal- 
ing literary values which he had not before appreciated, and 
calling attention to authors whom he had before held too 
lightly. Enough examples of the poetry discussed are given 
to whet one’s appetite for more. For example, the story of 
the patient Griselda from Boccaccio is given entire—just a 
morsel that make one eager to read the whole Decameron. 
The treatment of the great Romans and of the great poets of 
the trecento is full and comprehensive. The allotment of space 
to the writers of the second revival, Goldini, Alfieri, and Leo- 
vardi, is rather meager; but doubtless in a book of this 
character the emphasis has to be laid strongly upon the very 
significant. (Chautauqua Assembly, Cleveland, 0.) 


There is an unfailing charm lingering around those old 
stories of primitive peoples that tell of fights with and con- 
quests of the monsters of the earth and sea. The story that 
captivated our Saxon ancestors, in fact that held in thrall 
the whole Teutonic race, was Beowulf who overcame the mon- 
ster Grendel. The original poem has been translated by 
several writers ; but, as it lacks unity and has other faults, 
Samuel Harden Church conceived the idea of using some of 
the old materials to construct a new poem. 


The structure, language, style, description, eiaboration, in- 
terpretation, and development of the story in this poem are 
new and suited to the comprehension of modern readers. Mr. 
Church has added a portraiture of woman and laid the scene 
of the story in England ; he initiated nearly all that the poem 
contains of womanhood, of love, of religion and state policy, 
and of domestic life and manners. To the modern reader, 
therefore, this version of Beowulf will prove of much more inter- 
est than the original one. The book is bound in cloth, with 
an elegant cover decoration in blue and gilt; is printed on thick, 
smooth paper, and has several page illustrations. (frsi- 
erick A. Stokes Company, New York. Price, $2.00.) 
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The dainty little booklets, bound in cloth, and called 
Flowers of Parnassus are just the sort of Christmas remem- 
brance that one wants, in case one wants to give just the little 
remembrance and nothing more. Number 11 is especially 
appropriate for this purpose, being a reproduction of the 
“Christmas at the Mermaid,” by Theodore Watts-Durton. 
The little book is charmingly illustrated in line by Herbert 
Cole. (John Lane, New York.) 


Men and Cities of Italy consists of three parts: “The Roman 
Empire,” by James Richard Joy; “ The Italian Republics,” ed- 
ited from the Italian of J.C. L. De Sismondi, by Elizabeth 
Wormeley Latimer; and “The Makers of Modern Italy,” by 
J.A.R. Marriott. Its purpose is to give the general reader 
and the student who has not been prepared by a severe classi- 
cal education a clear definite statement of political and social 
tendencies in the peninsula from early Roman days down to 
our own times. The first part is very much condensed and, 
to our thinking, a bit dry—a fault that is not uncommon as 
we remember in classical manuals. But the two succeeding 
parts are as fascinating reading as Macaulay; and we cannot 
aecord higher praise to historical narrative. In particular 
Marriott’s lectures upon Mazzini, Cavour, and Garibaldi are full 
of swing and go; that they are also accurate and convincing 
the author's high reputation as a student of history gives as- 
surance. De Sismondi’s story of the development of Italian 
civilizatien from the “ terrible year” 1,000, on thru the glori- 
ous epoch of the Renaissance is moving and entrancing. 
(Chautauqua Assembly, Cleveland, 0.) 


Fitchett’s How England Saved Europe. 
Great War will appear in four volumes. The subject of the 
work is England's resistance to the Napoleonic empire. The 
style is brilliant. This is one of the most attractive historical 
works recently published. The many illustrations are worthy 
of the fine text. The point of view is one of such extreme im- 
portance, that the work, if only reasonably well done, would 
soon command attention; but the author has done far better 
work than is possible for most historians, for he possesses not 
only the industrious spirit of the true historian who searches 
relentlessly for facts, but also the style of an accomplished 
narrator. Readers of history will look for the succeeding vol- 
umes with much interest. (Scribner’s, New York. 12mo. 
pp. 361. Illustrated, gilt top. Cloth.) 


Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. are preparing for a publication in 
January a new classical and historical atlas. It is to consist 
of thirty maps which are claimed to be equal to anything now 
published. The atlas will be especially adapted for the use of 
secondary schools and colleges. 


Who's Who in America for 1901-1902 is, in addition to 
being the most valuable compendium of biography, one of the 
most interesting books of the year. It certainly deserves a 
place in every library aiming at anything like completeness, 
whether public or private, as well as in every up-to-date 
school and office. Some of its salient features, explained in 
the preface, are worth considering. The present edition 
contains concise biographical sketches of 11,551 living men 
and women. They are either Americans themselves or are so 
closely identified with American affairs or interests as to be 
subjects of American inquiry or distussion. 

Thus foreign ambassadors and ministers are included. So 
are someforeign actors, lecturers, and others who, by frequent 
visits, or in some other way, have become subjects of interest 
in America. Endeavor has been made tc include all Ameri- 
cans of more than local note in all lines of useful effort. 
Many have been arbitrarily included, the ex-officio admissions 
aiming to embrace all members of the fifth-seventh Congress ; 
all governors of states and territories now in office; all 
United States judges ; all judges of state and territorial courts 
of highest appellate jurisdiction ; all persons of other import- 
ant classifications ; all presidential and vice-presidential can- 
didates of 1900; members of the national committees of the 
two principal political parties and heads of the others ; mem- 
bers of the National Academy of Sciences; members of the 
National Academy of Design; educational heads of all the 
larger universities and colleges. 

Of the 8,602 names included in the old edition 498 have been 
struck out because of death. In the list now presented the 
birth dates extend back to 1804, and cover every year down to 
1883 when Mary Antin, the “child author” was born. (A. N. 
Marquis & Company, Chicago.) 


Clara Morris’s short stories, coming as they have from one 
who has made her reputation as an emotional actress rather 
than a writer, have attracted considerable attention. They 


The story of the 
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were of sufficient strength, however, so that the public is all 
ready for her reminiscences, Life on the Stage. Miss Morris 
—whose name was really Morrison, by the way— began life in 
the city of Toronto on St. Patrick’s day. In her childhood 
she suffered not only the direst poverty, even knowing many 
times the pangs of hunger, but she was taught to fear cap- 
ture by a smiling-faced villain, her father. 

Miss Morris went upon the stage asa ballet girl, for the 
sake of helping her mother. She wore a costume consisting 
of seven very full tarleton skirts and a pink waist cut about 
two inches below the collar bone, to which wings were at- 
tached. She was paid the munificent sum of three dollars a 
week during her first engagement. She made her way slowly 
from one thing to the next a step higher until she finally 
reached the pinnacle from which she was best known. She 
impresses the lesson very strongly, either consciously or un- 
consciously, that it was only because she was particularly 
faithful in the little things that the greater things came her 
way. 

The writer’s reminiscences of the actors whom she has known 
are most entertaining. One’s general impression on reading 
the book is that all who have attained fame on the stage have 
richly deserved whatever credit they have received, Clara 
Morris herself most of all. (McClure, Phillips & Company, 
New York. Price, $1.50.) 

The Story of My Life and Work, by Booker T. Washington is 
an unaffected narrative of Mr. Washington’s life. The book 
contains an introduction by Dr. J. L. M. Curry, and is pro- 
fusely illustrated. One very interesting feature of the book 
is the large birdseye view of Tuskegee, which gives, in a way 
surprising to most readers, some idea of the immense plant in 
operation in the little Alabama town. A cheap edition has 
been prepared so as to be within reach of all purses, but com- 
plete and up-to-date in every respect. (J. L. Nichols & Com- 
pany, Naperville, Ill.) 





The man or woman who reads Home Thoughis, by C., can 
truly say with the psalmist, “The lines are fallen unto me in 
pleasant places.” After the whirl and bustle of a busy world 
have distracted the mind, it is a relief to plunge into the coun- 
try where the quiet and dignity of nature steal over one. 
Much the same feeling is experienced upon reading this book 
by philosophical, analytical, comprehensive, yet never tiresome 
C. It is like quaffing a drink from some pure mountain stream 
after sweltering in the heat of the sun to read Home Thoughts. 
The novel which pictures life in unnatural lights is looked 
upon as the cheapest tawdry beside these wholesome, uplifting 
chapters. The end and aim of C has not been to meet a popu- 
lar demand for something that should while away an hour on 
the train or in the waiting-room. No, it has been to show 
simply and sincerely what life may be toa happy heart that 
sees “tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, sermons 
in stones, and good in everything.” There is sound, practical 
common sense in these essays, something good for all who will 
come and read. The world is better for such writings. (A. 
S. Barnes & Company. Price, $1.50.) 

If Mr. J. P. Mowbray deliberately planned to tempt the 
reader in his Making of a Country Home, he has certainly suc- 
ceeded. One’s feeling on closing the book is that nothing 
could be more desirable than a small, sixty-year-old 
story-and-a-half stone house, in the midst of an uncared for 
five-acre lot. One is ready to experiment with a garden, dig 
a huge cistern, set panes of glass,—even sit in front of a roar- 
ing fire in an old fireplace with the thermometer at 65° Fahr. 
out-of-doors, for the sake of living in the country. Mr. Mow- 
bray very wisely for his role as tempter slips lightly over the 
disadvantages—of train service to a small station an hour and 
a quarter from the ferry, of a two-mile drive to and from that 
station in all weathers,—but never mind, every one who reads 
of this delightful and suceessful experiment in the making of a 
home will dream, and perchance make that dream a reality— 
of making a similar home somewhere not too far from the city in 
which he earns his bread and butter. All success to this and other 
books of its kind which do their part towards driving us back 
to Eden. (Doubleday, Page & Company, New York. Price, 
$1.50, net.) 

One of the interesting announcements of the past month is 
that The Macmillan Company has taken over the Fisher and 
Schwatt, algebras, these books which have been published by 
Professors Fisher and Schwatt, of the university of Pennsyl- 
vania, have been successful far beyond the generality of. 
mathematical text-books. In some places, as in New York 
city, they have done nothing less than stampede the town. 
The Macmillan Company is certainly to be congratulated. 
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Art and Description. 


The excellence of Miss Estelle M. Hurll’s ‘Riverside Art 
Series” has before now been commented upon in these col- 
umns. In Landseer the pace set in preceding volumes has 
been fully maintained. Certainly no <rtist’s work could te 
better adapted to stimulating the interest of schoo! children 
than Landseer’s; and Miss Hurl! has made an admirable selec- 
tion. The sixteen pictures represented are King Charles Span- 
iels; Spring; Suspense; The Monarch of the Glen; The Twa 
Dogs; Dignity and Impudence; Peace; War; A Distinguished 
Member of the Humane Society; A Naughty Child; The Sleep- 
ing Bloodhound; The Hunted Stag; Jack in Office; The High- 
land Shepherd’s Chief Mourner; Lion of the Nelson Monument; 
The Connoisseurs. From this list it will be seen that the ar- 
tist’s varied attainments are well displayed. The example of 
his work in sculpture, the lion on the Nelson monument, is so 
distinguished that it makes one wish Landseer had been able 
to give more of his time and attention to large monumental 
sculpture rather than to the painting of easel pictures for 
wealthy connoisseurs. 

The half-tone reproductions in the book represent the per- 
fection of engraving. Most of them are from photographs 
taken direct from the originals. With Landseer this is some- 
what of an innovation, for as a rule the black and white rep- 
resentations of his work that one picks up are reproductions 
from old engravings. (Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston.) 


The various sections of Esther Singleton’s magnificent book 
on The Furniture of Our Forefathers have been commented on 
in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL as they have appeared. The work is 
now complete and is issued in two large royal 8vo. volumes, 
bound in blue and each volume enclosed in a neat box. It will 
be remembered the illustrations, which are beautiful beyond 
possibility of adequate description, are explained by Russell 
Sturgis. The charm of the colonial furniture has never been 
so completely shown in this country in any way whatever as 
is revealed by this book. Miss Singleton’s task has been 
almost Herculean, and has occupied years of arduous work, 
bat the result is amply sufficient to make the author satisfied. 
The books are most suitable for holiday gifts. They will be 
enjoyed by artists and laymen alike, and for reference to 
students of colonial history they are simply invaluable. 
(Doubleday, Page & Company, New York.) 


When an artist paints an ideal picture of another artist of 
another age he is likely to display insight which may have 
even a documentary value. No one can doubt, for instance, 
that from Gerome’s masterly picture of ‘‘ Rembrandt Etching ” 
one can get a better notion of what it meant to ply the etch- 
er’s needle in artistic Holland than from volumes of treatises 
on the art. It was a bright idea of Mr. Walter Rowlands, au- 
thor of Among the Great Masters of Painting, to select a series 
of pictures of artists by artists, basing his text in large meas- 
ure upon these. The result is a book that is novel in treat- 


ment, artistic in get up, and decidedly worth reading The 
more personal facts about each artist are related in a charm- 
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ing, easy way, and, tho the author makes no effort to be criti- 
cal, it is to be noted that he speaks as one who knows art 
from the practical artist's standpoint. Occasional citations of 
poetry bearing upon the life or work of one of the artists are 
excellent features of the book. 

Such a work as this is far removed from the dry-as-dust 
hand-books of art which are supposed to be the proper thing 
for acquiring art culture, and it is not the less valuable be- 
cause it is entertaining. If a personal confession is in order, 
the present reviewer in the midst of multifarious literary 
duties, read this book thru from cover to cover, and then re- 
read portions, (Dana Estes & Company, Boston.) 


Plant and Floral Studies, by W. G. Poulson Townsend, is a 
book for designers, art students, and art teachers. It con- 
tains a valuable series of line drawings of familiar British 
plant forms with text which gives various details, as the time 
of flowering, the color, height, situation, etc. The draw- 
ings, in which special attention has been given to matters 
of structural interest are intended to serve as a basis for orig- 
inal decorative design. Students are advised to make similar 
line studies of flowers and foliage for their own use, falling 
back upon this book for suggestions and for assistance when 
the desired plant cannot be had from the fields. As a guide 
and incentive to work, the book certainly will havea large use- 
fulness. In spite of all that has been said and written on the 
subject most persons with some knowledge of drawing are still 
in doubt when it is a question of drawing plant or tree forms 
with reference to the essential points of construction. Mr. 
Townsend's studies furnish a safe model for the young student, 
and one from which many a trained artist might derive profit. 
At the end of the volume are some examples of decorative 
treatment of preceding flower studies. (John Lane, New York 
and London.) 


Naples Past and Present, by Arthur H. Norway, is one of the 
most beautiful of all the holiday books. It is in two volumes, 
bound in black cloth, with elaborate design in gilt, and a view 
in color of the bay of Naples and Vesuvius in the background. 
The text gives a very complete account of, Naples as it was 
and as it is, and the two volumes are illustrated with twenty- 
four photogravures and thirty-two half-tone engravings of 
scenes in and about Naples. (Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
New York. Price, $4.35, net.) 


Dutch Life in Town and Country is a straightforward, can- 
did description of what the author, Mr. P. M. Hough, has seen 
of life in Holland. The book is so matter-of-fact, and so lack- 
ing in anything that appears like gush, that it is rather re- 
freshing in its way. It is another book worth keeping on the 
teacher’s desk or in the reference library. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York city. Price, $1.50.) 

The text, the illustrations and the binding of Ireland are 
gotten up in beautiful taste. The text is by Charles Johnston. 
The exquisite photogravures, twenty-five in number, were 
made by A. W. Elson & Company. The book is most appro- 
priately bound in green—the color of the Emerald Isle. The 

cover design, stamped in gold, 











From “Great Masters of Oratory.” Huss Going to Execution. 


represents the Irish harp, with 
_| a border of shamrock leaves. 
| The book has an extra cover of 
~. | green cloth and is inclosed in a 
neat'box. The wholeis a fine 
\/ 3) gift book that will be especial- 
‘aaa ly appreciated by one who was 
born, or who has lived in Ire- 
land. (Henry T. Coates & Com- 
pany, Philadelphia.) 


Dr Lyman Abbott gave a 
course of lectures at the Low- 
ell institute last year which are. 
bound up in a volume and enti- 
| tled The Rights of Man. Dr. Ab- 
bott’s discussions will be com- 
mented upon at length later. 


Good editors of standard 
works will always be in style. 
the Macmillans are planning to 
issue the prose works of Tnack- 
eray in thirty volumes, to cost 
one dollar each, with introduc- 
tion by Walter Jerrold The 
volumes will be small, with 
uncut edges, gilt top, and clear 
tvpe. Vanity Fair isready, and 
Published by Dana Estes & Co. Pendennis is’in press, 
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Fiction. 


The King’s Messenger, did not deliver his message until near 
the close of the book, and then it proved something of a boom- 
erang, for it ordered the immediate arrest of Monsieur Rossart, 
the admirable villain of the story, and of Monsieur Poché, 
Jeanne’s besotted husband. Hardly had she after an immense 
mental struggle given up the message, when she felt herself 
called upon for Laville’s sake to make an even greater sacrifice 
aod to announce—falsely— before all men that she was not a 
true and loyal wife. 

It is to be hoped that The King’s Messenger, by Suzanne An- 
trobus, will be dramatized if only for the sake of the trial 
scene. Anything more dramatic could hardly be conceived. 
The book is full thruout of good situations. Its other leading 
characteristic is a certain emotional intensity, an occasioral 
touch of pathological analysis that one does not ordinarily as- 
sociate with romantic fiction. The whole setting is romantic 
—New Orleans in the days between the governorships of Bren- 
ville. The characters are all French, some of whom have been 
used to the gay life of Versailles in the first years of the 
eighteenth century. The local color is suggested so interest- 
ingly that the book should prove to be very fascinating to 
those who know the New Orleans of to-day. It is calculated 
to make those of us who have not visited the old town desir- 
- “3 doing so next Mardi-Gras. (Harper & Brothers, New 

ork. 

Like all of [an Maciaren’s books Young Barbarians is a mas- 
terly production of quiet humor that brings the smile, and of 
pathos that brings the tear, and both rhetorical qualities are 
about evenly balanced thru the book. In “‘Speug,” the impu- 
dent, ingenious, unruffled, mischievous, yet withal honorable, 
straightforward dare-devil of Muirtown seminary, Maclaren 
has created a character of whose actions the reader does not 
always approve, but which he heartily enjoys nevertheless. 
Speng’s doings are refreshing ; his air of confidence while re- 
volving an outbreak is not less captivating than his simulated 
innocence when he awaits the retribution that is his due. 

Bulldog,” who “ engraved himself on the hearts of three gen- 
erations of Muirtown men” displays a simplicity and rugged 
honesty in disciplining his *‘ barbarians” that weld their hearts 
to his with bonds of affection which were never sundered. 
There is not a dull chapter in the book, there is not a charac- 
ter that could be spared, there is not a “scrape” of the young 
“barbarians” that the reader will not thoroly enjoy. Dr. Mac- 
laren cannot write books in ary other style than this if he 
tries, and we hope he will never try. He is master of the 
highest kind of humor. May he long hold his honorable posi- 
tion. (Dodd, Mead & Company. Price, $1.35.) 

By Bread Alone, by 1. K Friedman. The first part of this 
novel is one of the strongest character sketches the year has 
produced. The keynote to the hero’s strong individuality is 
found in the very first sentence: ‘Blair Carrhart had a mind 
of his own.” The author takes his reader thru several pages 
of Blair's peculiar eccentricities, which lead him to adopt the 
ministry for a profession and then to renounce it just as 
quickly, because it was “inconsistent and ignoble for him to 
remain longer within the pale of the church.” So we find him 
taking a position in a rolling mill, where he hopes to serve bis 
God just as faithfully as he had tried to do in the pulpit, and 
probably far more consistently. 

The whole current of his being is disturbed, however. when 
he meets Evangeline Marvia, formerly his betrothed, face to 
face in the mills, of which her father is president. The author 
has finely worked out Blair's attitude’'toward his fellow work- 
men, and the description of a fight between the hero and a 
jealous Pole is a realistic bit which shows the animal side of 
life among the ignorant Poles. Blair makes his home with 
these people, for the purpose of studying them in their every- 
day life, and cle. r pictures are given of a class seldom intro- 
duced into literature. The relations between aristocrats and 
wage earners is painted impartially, the causes that lead to 
strikes are worked out, anarchistic tendencies find a place in 
several lawless, ignorant men and women, and thruout it all 
Blair Carrhart plays his part as a strong, sympathetic friend of 
the submerged lower classes. (McClure, Phillips & Company,) 


Mills of God, by Elinor Macartney Lane, a new author from 
Virginia, is a story whose moral is, “ Be sure your sin will find 
you out.” Never has a writer told a more touching tale of 
woman's love, of woman's struggles against temptation, of her 
fall, and of her retribution thru long years. There have been 
heroines whom we love because of their purity, their devotion 
to their lovers ; but seldom do we love a woman who weakens 
and yields to the great temptation. Elinor Dulany Grafton is 
admired first of all for her extreme beauty, next for her 
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womanly ways, and thirdly we love her because of her pitiful 
struggles against temptation and her brave courage in pre- 
serving her place as a respected wife after having betrayed 
her husband’s honor. The beautiful Elinor comes to the new 
country late im the eighteenth century and at once becomes 
the toast of the countryside. She seems incapable of affection, 
however, and when she is sought in marriage by Sir William 
Grafton and is urged by her muther she accepts his offer and 
becomes a bride. She respects her husband, but she does not 
love him. She is yet to meet the one man who can arouse the 
slumbering passion in her soul. He comes, and from the mo- 
ment she meets Lord Bedford, Lady Elinor's fate is sealed. 
She tries faithfully to overcome her infatuation for the man, 
but the harder she tries the more she loves. Both man and 
womat are hopelessly involved in the web that unkind fate has 
thrown about them. Then come the fatal house party where 
Lady Elinor again meets Lord Bedford, and the fall. It is, 
perhaps, a year afterward that Lady Elinor, changed for all 
time, says, ‘I cannot tell you how clearly I have grown to see 
that broken laws breed tragedy. It is logical. It is just.” 

Tragedies do indeed breed after that until the close of Lady 
Elinor’s life, but she never again swerves from the path of 
duty and she bravely accepts the retribution which she has 
said was logical and just. (D. Appleton & Company, New 
York. Price, $1.50.) 

Two Sides of a Question, by May Sinclair. ‘‘ Unspeakable, - 
unlikeable, worse than all, unsketchable. A woman has no 
more formidable rival than her idea in the head of an imagina- 
tive young man, and Maurice Durant had been rash enough to 
fall in love with Miss Tancred before sight.” This is the in- 
troduction to a book that is remarkable in many ways. In the 
first place the heroine is entirely different from the usual type ; 
for Miss Tancred was plain ; and the irritating thing about her 
plainness was that it, at any rate, was not inevitable. There 
might have been hope for her in her mouth, but for its singu- 
lar unreadiness to smile ; there was no hope for her in her 
sallow skin, the dull droop of her eyelids, her whole insupport- 
able air of secrecy and reserve. A woman has no business to 
logk like that. And, yet, the hero does fall in love with Miss 
Tancred, incredible as that may seem. Miss Sinclair adjusts 
the relations between Maurice Durant and Miss Tancred so that 
sbe is at her best and eventually compels the man’s admiration, 
and then love. The story shows, as no other novel of the day 
does, how a change of environment will develop an unattractive 
woman into one who charms everyone. 

The second story in this book, Superseded, is a pathetic 
romance of an ugly little school mistress whose love story 
comes when she is old and uninteresting. The young doctor 
who is the object of her regard wonders what could have been 
the “Creator's object in creating such a poor little woman,” 
but the story proves in the end that ugly Miss Quincey justified 
$1 — (J. F. Taylor & Company, New York. Price 

1.50. 

Dorothy Fox, by Louisa Parr. Illustrations by Bertha Cor- 
son day and Virginia H Davisson. Miss Parr has found in the 
Quaker a fascination which has lent a cogent impulse to her 
pen. Chance is one of Cupid’s most active agents, and chance 
led Charles Verschoyle to fall into the kind hands of sweet 
Dorothy Fox, a Quakeress as demure and pretty a maid as the 
mind has ever pictured. Dorothy’s fate, cut and dried for her 
early in life. is to be worked out in the person of Josiah Crewd- 
son, that undesirable yet absolutely necessary character who 
enjoys the distinction of being “the other fellow.” Of course, 
Dorothy. as a dutiful Quakeress. should have fallen in love 
with Josiah, the man whom her father has chosen for her fu- 
ture husband; but. of course, Dorothy doesn’t. It was extremely 
naughty, to be sure, for a strict Quaker’s daughter to become 
deeply in love with an abomination to the Friends, a soldier, 
but lovely Dorothy does just that thing. There are other 
characters‘to share one’s interest. Audrey Verschoyle with 
her worldly matrimonial plans does exactly the right thing 
when she throws her plans to the winds and sensibly gives 
ber hand where her heart has long been. The ebullitions of 
an angry mother whose hope of seeing her daughter mistress 
of vast wealth has been foiled, simmer down, and peace reigns 
in the final chapter. A dainty story daintily told. (J. B. 
Lippincott Company.) 

The Diamond Necklace, a true story of Marie-Antoinette and 
the Cardinal de Rohan, by Frantz Funck-Rrentano, authorized 
translation by H. Sutherland Edwards. This is a story of the 
necklace that was so famous a little over one hundred years 
ago that traditions regarding it still remain among the peas- 
antry of France. Thru this necklace the queen lost all 
consideration, all respect; she lost in public opinion that moral 
support which previously placed her beyond reach. - The reader 
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will therefore see what a part it played in the downfall of that 
lovely and unfortunate woman. The author had access to new 
documents recently discovered in Paris and he has worked 
them into a story of thrilling interest and power. He presents 
before us many of the scenes that led up to the revolution that 
shook the social structure of Europe as it had never been 
shaken before. The actors in those court intrigues stand out 
in a life-like manner, because the auther has had the facilities 
for getting precise information regarding them, and the im- 
agination to make them real again. ‘The illustrations, of 
which there are several, are historically accurate. (J.B. Lip- 
pincott Company, Philadelphia.) 

Mistress Joy, a Tale of Natchez in 1798, by Grace MacGowan 
Cooke and Annie Booth McKinney. As indicated by the title 
this is aoother historical novel. The scenes are laid along 
that interesting section of tne country, the Mississippi, partly 
in what is now the city of Natchez, and partly in New Orleans. 
A rather new character in fiction is introduced in the interest- 
ing person of Tobias Valentine, a Methodist preacher, whose 
singularly pure and beautiful life in his pioneer home ‘s an evi- 
dence of that source from which the early church gained its 
strength. Mistress Joy or Joyce is his healthy, lovely, inno- 
cent daughter, the pride of his heart, and the admiration of 
all who come wituin her circle. Mistress Joy has an ambition 
which forms slowly as she works in their primitive cabin or 
outside on the small farm. She longs to be a Methodist 
preacher. Kven after young Jessop with his courtly airs and 
graces tries to force his love upon the girl, her first ambition 
is never lost sight of. There are Indian surprises, and other 
physical perils in the story, to say nothing of moral perils that 
threaten to undermine Joy’s firm character, but tho the foun- 
dations are shaken they are not destroyed, and we find her just 
the same pure, true, loyal Joy in the last chapter as she was 
in the first.. Her social successes at the gay, fashionable home 
of her uncle in New Orleans would have turned the head of a 
less strong young maid, but she comes thru the fire of the 
world purified and happy in the thought that such things are 
not for her. A distinct historical flavor is added in the char- 
acter of Aaron Burr who flits in and out the pages like a will- 
o’-the-wisp. This story possesses the merit of a work care- 
fully done and all the characters sustain their early reputation 
to the end. (The Century Company.) 


Maids and Matrons of New France records the adventures 
and heroism of the first women who braved the terrors of the 
wilderness in the territory now known as Canada. The author, 
Mary Sifton Pepper, believes their histories are as worthy of 
preservation as those of the Anglo-Saxon women who first 
landed on the stormy coast of New England. Surely heroism 
isnot socommon a quality in any part of the world, that 
humanity can afford to lose the example set by men or women 
of any class or nationality. 

The author chronicles the careers of nineteen pioneer women. 
Among these are Judith de Bresoles, who renounced the 
luxury of a wealthy and aristocratic home and devoted seven 
years to the study of chemistry and medicine, that she might 
become a physician and nurse to the savages of the New 
World; Marguerite de Roberval, descendant of a long line of 
cavaliers and.noble dames, who wandered alone thru the 
haunted wastes of Demon’s isle, and kept at bay the wild 
beasts of the wilderness with her old French harguebis ; 
Marie Guyard, who, with her few brave assistants, made them- 
selves in turn mechanics, architects, and farmers, and dyed 
their cherished white gowns a dull brown that they might 
follow their profession as nurses more effectually amid the 
s noke and uncleanliness of the squalid wigwams, and others. 
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— characteristics which Mr. Philpotts brings out in the collec- 
tion of short stories called Striking Hours. The stories include 
B: Sam of sorrow Corner,” “ The Red Rose,” “ ‘ihe Maiden Bell,” 
“Right of Way,” “ Another Little Heath-Hound,” “Justice of 
the Peace,” * Providence and Tim Mudge,” “Cherry Ripe,” “A 
Witch,” “The Best of Three Falls,” “To Gight Market,” 
“Told to Chaplain,” “An Old Testament Man,” and “The 
‘Devil’s Tight Rope.” Of them all the last is perhaps the 
best, tho ail are interesting reading, especially as showing life 
in a region from which little comes. (Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, New York.) 

Before the Dawn, by Pinienoff-Noble, the author, and his 

collaborator, who is his wife, have given a true, interesting 
and valuable picture of real conditions in Russia. The author 
has spent many years in Russia, and his wife is a Russian : 
hence they have an intimate knowledge of that country and 
its people. 
; Tatian, a Viadimirovna Lobanova is a student, and in follow- 
ing her fortunes and misfortunes, the reader is given what 
will be to most of them a new insight into the life of the 
woman student in Russia. Thoughtful, earnest, and observ- 
ant, the heroine, while not a “political” herself, becomes ac- 
quainted with members of tbat body, and is finally exiled by 
mistake. During her exile she meets and associates with 
many other exiles, and thus opportunity is given fora com- 
plete presentation of the Russian exile system includirg the 
life in Siberia. She also visits a provincial common school, 
and comparison is drawn between the work she observes and 
that done in the schools in her home city, St. Petersburg or 
“Piter” as the students call it. 

At the close of her time of exile she goes to Siberia to find 
the political leader to whom ske is to be married. He has 
been exiled for the second time, and tho under close surveil- 
lance, by means of a daring plot his rescue is effected, Tanya 
aiding in his fina) escape. 

The book is exceedingly interesting, and especially valuable 
to those interested in school and social conditions in foreign 
countries. (Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston. Price,$1.50.) 


The volume is of highquality as to matter, illustrations, print- 4 


ing. and binding. (Little, Brown & Company, Boston. Price 
$1 50, net.) 
The Muiking of Jane, by Sara Barnwell Elliott, is a study of 


the development of a young girl, from childhood to woman- . 


hood. She was adopted by a masterful, selfish cousin, by 
whom she was brought up as a fashionable damsel. She was 


dressed like a doll, treated like a slave until at last insheer ~ 
despair she ran away. Teacher, of a select school, milliner in 


a small way, part owner of a department store—at last she 
takes a holiday, and returns to New York. By chance she 
meets her lover and the last door is closed on Jane’s difficulties. 

Jane is an excellent book for girls—clean, life-like, inspiring. 
It is an excellent book for their elders also—its lessons are 
strong and clear. The story is a bit long drawn out, so that 
a little judicious skipping, especially in the latter part adds 
to the interest. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


Eden Philpotts knows his Devonshire as Mr. Howells knows 
Dartmoor is a region of bogs, quiet villages, and 
Its people are superstitious and imaginative 


New York. 
isolated farms. 


cr 


From ‘‘’Amos Judd.” 
in the Holiday Number, November 30, page 576. 



















































Published by Charles Scribner’s Son 
A review of this ckarming story of a man of mystery appeared 
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From “ Hawaiian America.” Copyright, 1899, by Harper & Brothers. 


Two Little Girls of Marken.—Photo by Emma B. Olwin Evanston, II], 
(A descriptive sketch will appear in THE ScHooL JougNAL soon.) 


: §From * Dutch Life.” Parliament House at Thel 





From “ Seven Great 4 
“ Holly Berry and Mistletoe,” by Mary C. Hyde. Published by Little, Brown, & Co. by SILVER, ? 
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A view of the Fisipino Village at the Pan-American Exposition. show- 
ing swimming Carabao, or water buffalo, carrying boy on its 
back. Anarticle describing Filipino village life, by 
Mrs. Codd, willappearin a later number. 





at Thelige. Viewfrom the Great Lake. G. P. Patnam’s Sone. 














eS an none From “‘ The Snow Baby.” Published by Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
at Aoman Poets,” Copyright, 1901, 
cB, 5 & Company. 
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Stories of Animals and Outdoor Life. 


The romance of animal life is presented with great vividness 
by W. A. Fraser in The Ouccusts. One of these was A’tim, 
half wolf and half huskie dog. That meant ferocity and blood- 
thirst on one side, and knowledge of man’s ways on the other. 
The other outcast was a buffalo bull named Shag, who had, to 
a large extent, lost the great strength he had possessed in his 
youth, and who did not dare go near the herds because he 
could not cope with the young bulls. Their adventures begin 
on the borders of Montana. How they witnessed the slaughter 
of the buffaloes corralled by the Indians, how A’tim feasted on 
their flesh, how they traveled northward and A’tim rude on 
the great buffalo’s back across the streams, how they arrived 
at the great forests of Athabaska lake, and the strange adven- 
tures they met on the way, are told ina realistic way. The 
colloquies bet ween the two outcasts help to show up their char- 
acteristics. The full-page subjects are from drawings by 
Arthur Heming, and the head and tail-pieces from drawings 
31 3 7 Gordon. (Charles Scribner’s Son's, New York.-,Price, 


The Lives of the Hunted are full of tragedy. It is the ex- 
ceptional story in which a wild creature does not come to a 
violent death. Yet, so maintains Mr. Ernest Thompson Seton, 
this is the natural condition of all wild life. More’s the pity. 
We follow the thrilling adventures of Krag, the Kootenay ram, 
hoping against hope that the murderons Scotty{wil! never lay 





Krag, the Kootenay Ram. 


From “ Lives of the Hunted,” Ernest Seton-Thompson’s New Animal Book, published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


those magnificent curling horns low. We feel sure that little 
Johnny Bear, protected by the kindly law which forbids the 
shooting of animals in Yellowstone, is going to live happy 
ever afterward ; but tho he dies in Norah's lap, he dies, the 
victim of a naturally weak constitution, undermined by over- 
feeding on jam and other hotel delicacies. How alluring these 
stories.are to children has been tested over and over again in 
Mr. Seton-Tnompson’s lectures: no one has ever amused or in- 
structed school children in a more'wholesome way. That the 
tales are also extremely entertaining to older people goes with- 
out saying. The stories are so full. of human interest, the 
animale are so actuated by human motives, that theg.are bound 
to continue to attract a large following. The ill#&trations 
are as inimitable as the text, and the book,-as a whole, is 
One of the most striking of the season. (Charles Soribner's 
Sons, New York.) : 


Neighbors of Field, Wood, and Stream, or Through the Year 
With Nature's Children, by Morton Grinnell: The plan of the 
author is to make the animals themselves give fictitious con- 
versations which bring out their leading habits. Those best 
calculated to interest the young. such as foxes. owls, part- 
ridges, and minks, are selected. The dangers to which the vari- 
ous species are especially exposed, whether from those enemies 
which prey upon them as food, or from the way in which they 
trouble men, are finely developed, and these lead to the ac- 
quired skill of the animals in avoiding such dangers. Excel- 
lent engravings of many species are used as illustrations, and 
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these show some of the attractive features of forest and 
stream. The book is wel] calculated to interest the young, 
tho it could be wished that sometimes the author had been a 
little more complete in his accounts. (Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, New York city.) 


The Fireside Sphinx is the striking title of a book about 
cats by Agnes Repplier. We think she could scarcely have 
chosen a more fascinating subject. Heretofore the dog has 
received more attention trom writers, but we think tke cat is 
quite as interesting as her canine friend, but more often 
enemy. The cat can boast a placein history as old and as 
honorable as that of the dog, and as a fireside companion she 
is just as constant. Her characteristics are set forth in at- 
tractive style with frequent quotations from the poets. 

The author tells of the estimation in which the animal was 
held in Arabia, Egypt, Greece, China, and Rome. In the 
troublous times of the middie ages the cat led a precarious 
life. She was nd loyal servant, ne follower of camps like the 
dog ; only in the cities, where a semblance of ord+r was pre- 
served, was she at home. In superstitions, especially witch- 
craft, she played a great part. Hence pussy was much perse- 
cuted, When the poets began to sing of her charms, she was 
looked upon more favorably. The other chapters on the cat 
of Albion, the cat in art, the cat triumphant, some cats of 
France, and the cat of to day are also full of interest. The 
book is handsomely illustrated by E. Bonsall. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company, Boston. Price, $2 00.) 


The Life of the Bee, by Maurice Maeterlinck, 
translated by Alfred Sutro. After an intro- 
duction that presents the bibliography of the 
bee, this book traces the entire life of the bee, 
as now known, in poplar language. The form 
in which the cells are constructed is clearly 
shown and its relation to economy of materi- 
als. The great law of bee life is given as an 
inexplained “spirit of the hive” which gov- 
2rns all the acts of the swarm. Eggs are 
iaid in the empty cells by the queen that the 
hive may have an abundance of workers, so 
that while the life of each is only about six 
weeks, young shall develop to replace those 
whose strength is exhausted. The swarming 
is shown as a species of intoxication, yet an 
essential to the future of the race. The nor- 
mal features of queen and drone are well shown, 
and the wonders of the form of life in which 
all sacrifice to the future. The work is writ- 
ten in a fascinating style. (Dodd, Mead & 
Company, New York. Price, $1.40 net.) 


The youth’s thirst for accounts of adven- 
ture used to be satisfied mainly by the cheap 
Indian story which was as close an imitation 
of real life as a wooden puppet is of a real 
child. There is plenty of romance in real life 
and it is fortunate that writers have sprung 
up whe are able to present it in a way that the 
young can understand and appreciate. One of 
these is our president, Theodore Roosevelt, who has given in 
Ranch Life and Hunting Trail a series of adventures of as stir- 
ring a character as one could wish. The author is above all a 
man of action and many of the scenes he describes are from per- 
sonal experience. The region he writes about consists of the 
great grazing lands of the West, which stretch from British 
America on the north to Mexico on the south. Included in 
this region are New Mexico, part of Arizona, Colorado, Wy- 
oming, and Montana, and the western part of Texas, Kansas, 
Nebraska, and Dakota. Almost the sole occupation is stock 
raising, which has given rise to a life which is unique and 
which develops in men courage and dering. The numerous il- 
lustrations were the work of Frederic Remington. (The Cen- 
tury Company, New York.) 





Bright Days Through the Year is one of those handsome hol- 
iday books with colored pictures that are ever the delight of 
the children. The descriptions include such happy days in the 
child’s year as New Year’s day, St. Valentine’s day, first kite 
flying. day, April-Fool’s day, May day June Rose day. Fourth 
of July, salt-water day, first school day, Hallowe’en, Thanks- 
giving day, and Christmas day. The full-page color plates are 
often paintings in water colors by Frederick M. Spiegle, and 
the stories and verses by Mabel Humphrey. Besides these il- 
lustrations every page is provided with a pretty and arpro- 
priate decorative border. (Frederick A. Stokes Company, New 
York. Price, $1.20.) 
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For Young Folks. 


The Rook’s Nest described by Izola L. Forrester is the little 
home of the six merry Randalls. Having lost father, mother, 
and property at about the same time, they take refuge in the 
inherited cottage of the oldest, Marjorie, which Billie, the 
joker of the family, says is just large enough for a rook’s nest. 

Here the older girls aided by Billie’s able advice manage 
the affairs of the little family very wel! thru the summer. 
They all enjoy the freedom of the outdoor life, and have the 
gayest sort of times among themselves and with the Roger- 
ses, their near neighbors. Butas winter approaches the little 
stock of money dwindles alarmingly, and Billie’s imaginary 
feasts become unpleasantly frequent. 

His method of giving these feasts was both funny and 
pathetic. While the others ate he sat on the wood-box and 
read from the cook-book descriptions of all sorts of delicious 
things, the other children meanwhile imagining the bread, 
water, or whatever they might be eating, suddenly changed 
into the dish he described. 

At last matters reach such a state that Avis, the “ genius” 
of the family, goes to Chicago to get a fortune, and her trials 
there are almost enough to fill a book of themselves. Before 
the story ends, all the difficulties are smoothed away and 
Christmas eve finds the Randalls once more together and com- 
fort in store for them. The book is very bright and amusing, 
and the children themselves are exceedingly refreshing in 
their naturalness. (George W. Jacobs & Company, Philadel- 
phia. Price, $1.00.) 


Boys undoubtedly enjoy Indian stories, and if they can get 
good ones there is no reason why they should not have them. 
And Kirk Munroe’s The Belt of the Senen Totems is an excellent 
Indian story. It tells of the great chief Massasoit, friend of 
the Pilgrims. Mr. Munroe deals with historical facts in telling 
the story of Massasoit, but-he goes beyond established facts 
in having the Indian kidnapped and taken to Europe. And 
yet, as the writer says, “Why might not Massasoit have been 
among them?” At any rate, the story fits in well with the 
early history of New England, and is well suited to the school, 
the teacher's or the boy’s library. (J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia ) 

















From “ The Belt of Seven Totems.” Oourtesy of J. B. Lippincott Co. 
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| be disappointed. 


|| tisement of a cow for sale. 

| boys in the subject of railway trains. They were all thoroly 
| in sympathy with ‘Chip Ransom” when he took the first train 
| he saw to be a dragon and “ conquered” it. 


| and send the stones to a New York dealer to be sold. 
/ cannot help sympathizing with their disappointment at having 
! them returned as worthless. 
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We like Imps, and if especially we come across one as human 
and lively, and impish as the delightful little specimen in Joseph 
ine Dodge Daskam’s The Imp and the Angel. The stories of the 
Imp may or may not have been intended for the delectation of 

















G. A. Henty. 


Courtesy of Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


children. However that may be, they are certain to be spe- 
cially enjoyed by those who have left the years of juvenile 
imphood behind them. The first story “The Imp and the An- 
gel,” gives the book its title. Its hardly necessary to say that 
the Imp wears knickerbockers and his age is nearly quarter to 
nine. The Angel is otherwise known as Algernon Marmaduke 
Schuyler, but with the angelic name and his shoes and _stock- 


f#] ings removed, he proves under the tutelage of the Imp, to be 
| quite as capable of building sand castles and getting his clothes 


wet as ordinary imps, not to speak of boys. 

We go with the Imp to the slums, to the matinee, to the 
Christmas dinner, and when he returns home penitent, after a 
short “‘run away.” we wish we could see more of his roguish 
face—for mirabile dictu in these twentieth century days, the 
reader wishes the book were longer than it is. (Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York). . 


Readers acquainted with “‘Helen’s Babies” will expect a 
treat in Some Boys’ Doings, by John Habberton, nor will they 
Prairieton was kept lively by the various 
exploits and performances of its boys. As its name indicates, 
the town is situated in the West, and the author in telling of 
the boys incidentally shows how one of the early settlements 
grew to beacity. Before the railroad was built so many 
lines were promised that every real estate advertisement. had 
at the end ‘‘ An Important Railroad Line Runs Directly Through 
It.” This line was demanded so often that the local newspaper 
kept it set up, until it finally appeared at the end of an adver- 
All this naturally interested the 


Two of the boys make a “ great find” of diamonds in coffee, 
One 


In fact all of the boys are look- 
ing for a fortune, and their “doings” are most of them at- 
tempts to make moneveasily. (Geo. W. Jacobs & Company, 


| Philadelphia. Price, 80 cents.) 


No one has ever told more prettily the story of life in the 


} Arctic regions than Josephine D. Peary has in her book for 


young people, entitled The Snow Baby. We can well account 
for the vivid pictures of Arctic scenes, from the fact that the 
story is a narrative of personal experience. Most of us have 
read in the newspapers how Mrs. Peary accompanied her hus- 
band on his trip in search of the pole and that a baby was 
born in those northern wilds. She throws a charm around 
those regions of desolation, with their ice, mountains, glaciers. 
and icebergs, their strange people dressed in the skins of 


! animals, and living in snow houses, and their walrus, seal, 


white bears, and other strange animals. In reading the stor} 
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one grows to look upon these strange people of 
the north and the dogs who are so kind and 
faithful, as friends. The book has an abun- 
dance of illustrations of Arctic scenes from 
photographs. Every boy and girl should read 
this fascinating story. (Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, New York. Price, $1.20.) 


Walter Crane's picture books for children 
are so well and so favorably known that they 
need no comment. For the present season he 
has illustrated “ Goody Two Shoes,” “ Aladdin,” 
and “The Yellow Dwarf,” and the three stories, 
with the full-page pictures in many colors are 





W. W. Denslow, the artist who drew the Mother Goose 

pictures shown on this page. 
bound together io one volume, called the Goody 
Two Shoes Picture Book. While the stories are 
old they are new to each succeeding generation 
of children, and Walter Crane knows just the 
pictures that little folks love most. (John 
Lane, New York.) 


If this Golliwog fellow had had much spunk, 
he would never have let the highwayman hold 
up his Auto-Go-(‘art in that high-handed fash- 
ion. We really cannot think much of him as 
a specimen of muscular humanity. Still, the 
adventures of him and his bevy of girls are not 
without thrilling interest. They are a very 
“swell” crowd and, in spite of their unseemly 
costume, nothing seems to shock them until the 
electric vehicle explodes. One feels certain 
from Miss Florence Upton’s drawing of the 
catastrophe that finis will be written 
on the next page ; but Miss Bertha-Upton, the 
poet, skilfully gathers up the fragments and 
sends them plodding home, quite convinced that 
automobiling is distinctly it. Golliwog has 
become a very popular character in the chil- 
dren’s world, and will, doubtless, not lose his 
popularity as a result of this series of adven- 
tures. (Longmans, Green, & Company, New 
York.) 
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Old King Cole 

Was a merry old soul, 

And a merry old soul was he: 

He called for his pipe. 

And he called for his bowl. 
And he called for his fiddlers three. 

Every fiddler, he had a fiddle, 

An avery fine fiddle had he: 
Twee tweedle dee, tweedle: dee. 

went the fiddlers. 


Oh, there's none so rare. 


As can compare 
With King Cole and his fiddlers three. 








There was an old woman 
who lived in a shoe, 
She had so many children she 

didn't know what to do: 
She gave them some broth 

with plenty of bread, 
She kissed them all fondly 

and sent them to bed. 








Higglepy. Piggleby. 
i Pay leek hen, 
She lays eggs 

or gentlemen; 

Sometimes nine, 

And sometimes ten, 


ical 


llove little Pussy, her 
coat is so Warm, 
And if I don’t hurt her, 
she'll do me no harm. 
I'll sit by the fire, and give 
her some food, 
And Pussy will love me, 
because I am good. 


Selections from Denslow’s “ Mother Goose.” McClure, Phillips & Co., publishers. 
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Marjorie’s Play Days, by Mrs. George A. Paull. The title 
suggests pleasant chapters for little maids to read. Marjorie 
appeared before the public when she was younger, and her 
doings will be followed with greater pleasure by little girls 
who have made her acquaintance in a previous book. Mar- 
jorie’s play-days are not unlike thoge of any other little girl ; 
the element of novelty, consequently, will not attract the 
reader’s attention. Little girls will read the story and enjoy 
it because Marjorie is so much like them in every way. When 
the small maid has her picture taken she does what hundreds 
of other small maids would do on the sly. She looks into the 
box herself, and, lo, there isn’t the least sign of a picture in- 
side. Fortunately, an indulgent uncle takes the picture over 
again, and this time Marjorie has the pleasure of seeing her- 
self as she really looks in her little Japanese gown. In select- 
ing a Christmas gift book this one will meet the approval of 
many mothers of little Marjories. (George W. Jacobs & Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. Price, 40 cents.) 


Fernley House, by Laura E. Richards, is the fifth book in the 
“ Margaret Series,” and is just as charming a book for girls 
as its four predecessors. Margaret Montfort is keeping house 
for her Uncle John, and her cousins Peggy, Hugh, and Jean 
come to spend the summer with her. The uncle adds to the 
fun by inviting the two sons of a friend, and the new com- 
panion of a near neighbor proves to be the girls’ old school- 
mate, Grace Wolfe. Kernley House is an ideal place fora 
house party, being full of odd nooks and mysteries, and the 
young people make the most of it. They explore the wonder- 
ful room where the family silver is kept, find secret passages 
and stairways in all sorts of places, hear and learn much of 
the family history, and have a delightful home visit, generally. 
(Dana Estes & Company, Boston.) 


As the Goose Flies, by Katharine Pyle, is Mother Goose done 
over into a fairy story. The author’s quaint, delightful ex- 
planation of the way new stories are made in the house of 
Queerbodies may set some little boys and girls who are fami- 
liar with Mother Goose to wondering if the Queerbodies people 
had anything to do with As the Goose Flies. Little Ellen's 
grandmother is the child’s Scheherezade, but there is one story 
which the story-teller cannot remember. Like all of us who 
want most the unattainable, Ellen longs for the end of this 
tale. Fortune favors her when it leads her to Mother Goose's 
house. Here she gets aclue to a country where forgotten 
stories are found, and dear, kind Mother Goose offers to lend 
the little girl her gander to carry her off to Queerbodies, And 
then Ellen begins a series of strange adventures which end in 
the town where grandma’s lost story is found. The interest in 
the story will be none the less when little people find that “ it 
is alladream. (Little, Brown & Company.) 


Little Men, by Louisa May Alcott, has come out in a new 
holiday dress. The edition is larger, the type rather coarser, 
and the illustrations more numerous. Reginald B. Birch, the 
artist, has feelingly expressed his interpretation of Aunt Jo’s 
charming little men and women and every picture is brimful 
of youthful fun. Old-time lovers of Miss Alcott’s cheerful, 
healthy stories will delight in renewing their acquaintance 
with these innocent, bright young folk, and children to whom 
“Little Men” has never been introduced have a treasure-trove 
before them. Dear old Jo, and her sunny, happy Plumfield! 
The moral] atmosphere of this school-home has been the warp 
and woof of many a character. The uplifting influence of 
men, whose every act was a lesson in noble living, is beauti- 
fully wrought out in such characters as Mr. Bhaer, John 
Brooke, and Mr. Laurence. Could a better sermon on manii- 
ness, strict integrity, goodness, be preached to the young than 
Miss Alcott’s chapter on John Brook’s beautiful, calm leave- 
taking of the things of this earth? Could the inspiration to 
noble living have been put into sweeter phrase than Mr. 
Bhaer’s summing up of the dead man’s sterling qualities ? 
Miss Alcott’s boys and girls are not perfect, by any means, 
but they are led wisely and lovingly by men and women who 
sympathize with children, hence they are characters that 
should be ‘household words in every circle where there 
are other little men and women. (Little, Brown & Com- 
pany.) 

We have not heard half enough about Ida H. Thurston’s 
story of Dan, A Citizen of a Junior Republic. It is such a 
practical, healthy, helpful book that it deserves a place in 
every school library. Boys, and girls too, like it, and the 
lessons taught, while not a bit obtrusive, are strong and clev- 
erly brought out. In planning a Christmas present for a boy, 
don’t forget kindly, Dan—sensible, helpful Dan, the favorite of 
the Hadley Junior Republiv, who never forget that there was 
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something that might be still be done to help Phil, until Phil 
had learned that in the Republic, as well as the world, only he 
has a place who works. (A. F. Bradley & Company, Boston.) 


Most young people have heard about Carmen Sylva the 
Roumanian queen who writes poems and fairy tales. A num- 
ber of her stories have been translated into English and ar- 
ranged in a book called A Real Queen’s Fairy Tales. The 
stories are delightful and are especially enjoyable because they 
were written by a genuine queen, whose own life history reads 
like a fairy tale. Boys and girls who read the book— may 
their number be legion—feel a special pleasure in the thought 
that, as the books have been translated into half-a-dozen lan- 
guages besides English, there are young people in Europe as 
well as America perusing the same book as they. The fairy 
tales are finely illustrated from drawings by A. Garth Jones 
and Harold Nelson. (Davis & Company, Uhicago.) 


“ The horse was riding the driver, 
And the driver was riding the horse, 
And the rider was riding the driver— 
So you'll have to believe it, of course.” 


And if anybody does not believe it, he will be convinced 
when he looks at the accompanying picture in The Surprise 
Book. Miss Nell K. McElhone has written a series of jingles 
as enigmatical as Emerson’s Brahma which the perplexed 
country editor printed upside down ; until one turns a page and 
looks at the picture by Albertine Randall Wheelan. Then the 
mystery is all cleared up. All the rhymes are delightfully 
clever and should prove a fund of amusement to the children 
for whom they are intended: and the older people for whom 
they are not intended, but who will read them with gusto, The 
drawings are ininimitable character, sketchy,and full of humor; 
and the subjects are of a character to appeal strongly to 
childhood. (Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York.) 


The Urchins at the Pole, which, by the way, is an actual pole 
rising gut of an ice-floe, passed the pleasantest vacation of 
their lives in the company of polar bears, walruses, and sea 
lions. Their haps and mishaps have been entertainingly set 
forth by Marie Overton Corbin and Charles Buxton Going. 
The drawings are by F. 1. Bennet. Quite the most charming 
of them all is the portrait of little Betty, on the sea of whose 
fancy “all manner of craft ply and creatures play.” Most of 
the illustrations are in line and stipple, and are fantastic alike 
in subject and in motive; naturaliy enough, for the strange 
tale of the nether seas would seem to demand something out 
of the pictorial ordinary. Children are certainly bound to de- 
light in the wild career of the bear merry-go-round, swaying 
yak) north pole as a pivot. (F. A. Stokes Company, New 

ork. 


Worth His While, by Amy E. Blanchard. A really lovable, 
wide-awake boy is the hero of this little story for children. 
Benny is a city lad who has longings for a country home. He 
hears the strangers who come in on the steamers speak of a 
charming place where there are flowers, trees, grass, and fruit, 
and when he goes home to his mother in a stuffy little street, 
he tells her what he has heard and how much he would like to 
get away from their hot rooms. Kind fortune smiles on Ben- 
ny and throws him in the way of having his heart’s desire 
granted. We find him in Farmer Bentley’s strawberry patch, 
picking away cheerfully and dreaming of the pleasure his 
small earnings will bring to his poor mother. Benny’s faith- 
fulness, his honesty, his manliness, all win for him the esteem 
of his new friends, so that it is not surprising to find his air- 
castle, a little farm for his mother and sister Kitty, realized. 
(George W. Jacobs & Company, Philadelphia. Price, 40 
cents.) 


No small amount of pleasure will be obtained by the little 
folks from an imaginative tale by Elizabeth S. Tucker, issued 
ina volume under the title of The Magic Key. These chapters 
were first told as an every-night set of stories to Helen and 
Guy, whose eager listening made the author think that other 
little boys and girls would be interested in these wonderful 
happenings. 

It is a fairy story of the modern kind in which the possible 
and impossible are mixed in such a way as to give the effect 
of a delightful extravaganza. The small boy finds a magic 
chest of drawers where the usual wand and all sorts of un- 
usual magic articles reveal themselves. With the wand he 
can make chairs, tables, wardrobes, clocks, china shepherd- 
esses, and tin soldiers move about. At school the magic wand 
is also of assistance to him. Many excellent illustrations 
were eres by the author. (Little, Brown & Company, 
Boston. 
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Walter Beverley having been left in the care of Capt. John 
Smith, accompanied him to Virginia in 1607, and it is the story 
of this boy’s life in the little Jamestown colony that Edward 
Robins tells in A Boy in Early Virginia. As Captain Smith’s 
ward and cousin, Beverley was his constant companion, visit- 
ing the Indians, hunting for game in the forest, and fighting 
the unfriendly savages at Smith’s side. The boy was prevented 
by malaria from going with his cousin to visit Powhatan, but 
on his return Captain Smith described the meeting and thus 
the reader is given an idea of his method of winning and con- 
trolling the Indians. The jealousies and dissensions in the 
colony as well as Captain Smith’s skill in getting the better of 
his enemies are described in detail. The story of Pocahontas 
is given new life by the addition of the saving of Walter’s life 
as well as that of John Smith. The story follows Captain 
Smith’s career until he returned to England in 1609, taking 
Walter with him. 
phia. Price, $1.00.) 


In Her Sixteenth Year, by Helen Davies Brown, the reader 
learns how “ Little Miss Phoebe Gay ” passed from girlhood to 
a full-fledged young lady, and her impressions during the pro- 
cess. A bright, impulsive girl, encouraged by her dear friend, 
Florence Fay, she undertook many tasks that seemed impos- 
sible to her less sanguine elders. To their astonishment, she 
met with success in several instances. At the same time her 
life was in most respects just the ordinary life of a school- 
girl, and her character unfolded in about the same way as is 
usual with girls. The book is very interesting, and shows 
clearly that the author knows girls and knows how to talk to 
girls. (Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston. Price, $1.00.) 


In the Fairyland of America ; A Tale of the Pukwudjees, by 
Herbert Quick, is a series of Indian stories woven together so 
skilfully that they seem real. The name of the white boy who 
figures in the story is Edgar. His imagination had been 
wrought up to great activity by his mother’s tales of Hiawatha, 
old Nokomis, the beautiful Minnehaha, and their life in the 
forest long ago, so after he awoke one morning a queer little 
figure in Indian dress walked in. In his native tongue this 
strange being hada long, almost unpronounceable name which 
meant Drifting Goose in English, so that was what Edgar 
called him. Drifting Goose conducted Edgar on a long series 
of adventures among other strange beings, and he became 
acquainted with Young Fawn, the squaw of Drifting Goose ; 
also with Wild-Cat, Screech-Owl, Pearl Hair, Leaping Mouse, 
and others, who tell of the strange experiences they have had. 
It is a most fascinating fairy book and one somewhat out of 
the usual line. E. W. Deming furnishes forty-three illustra- 
sia ' (Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. Price, 


In the Days of William the Conquerer, by Eva March Tappan, 
is the history of the great conquerer in story form. While 
made very interesting and simple enough for children to enjoy, 
the author has adhered closely to the anthentic records. She 
tells of the birth of the little son of Duke Robert, and shows 
why, from: his very childhood, William had so many enemies. 


A description of the ceremony when he was knighted is given, _ 


and all his struggles and conquests from that time on followed. 
While the sternness and cruelty of the man are shown, at the 
same time so clear a picture of the conditions surrounding him 
is given that the necessity for his harsh measures is appar- 
ent. 

Special attention is drawn to the gentler side, William’s love 
for his peasant mother and his half-brothers, his devotion to 
his wife and children, and his grief over the rebellion led by 
his oldest son. The reader will feel a greater admiration for 
the noble qualities of this wonderful man, and also a more 
thoro appreciation of the obstacles which he surmounted. (Lee 
& Shepard, Boston. Price, $1.00.) 


Among the season’s bird books are two for little folks— 
Bird Jingles, and A B C of Birds. Both have full-page illus- 
trations of birds in their natural colors, reproduced from color 
photographs. The “jingles” are by Edward B. Clark, the 
— studies in the A B C of Birds, by Mary Catharine 

udd. 

Birds of Lakeside and Prairve, from the same publisher, by 
Edward B. Clark, is also illustrated with color photographs of 


birds. Children will be fascinated with these beautiful pic- 
tures and the text accompanying them. (A. W. Mumford, 
publisher, Chicago.) 


Mr. Charles Welsh, the well-known Boston authority in 
children’s literature, is managing editor of the Young Folk’s 
Library which the Hall & Soche Company is getting out. Mr. 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich is editor-in-chief and on the board of 
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assistant editors are such well known people as Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale, Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, Mr. Ernest Seton- 
Thompson, President David Starr Jordon, and Supervisor Jas. 
L. Hughes, The library will comprise selections from the 
choicest literature of all lands in twenty volumes. 


we 
Literary News Notes. 


Several of the catalogs of holiday books issued by the vari- 
ous publighers this season are works of art, with half-tone 
illustrations on every page and dainty covers in color. Prob- 
ably one of the most attractive is the holiday bulletin of D. 
Appleton & Company; the cover shows a woman reading, 
done in poster style, and printed in three colors. The list of 
“Books for Presents,” from the publishing house of G, P. 
Patnam’s Sons is printed in green and red showing holly ber- 
ries. The cover of the Scribner list contains a sample illus- 
tration, in color, from Van Dyke’s “The Ruling Passion.” 
The Macmillan holiday list is very attractive within, with il- 
lustrations from seasonable books printed on calendered paper. 
Several publishers issue catalogs of books of one special 
kind, as for example, the list of books for boys published by 
Lee & Shepard. Any of these lists may be obtained on ap- 
plication to the publishers. 


Springfield, Mass., has lost the librarian of its city library, 
Mr. John Colton Dana, who has done so much for the Spring- 
field library during the last four years, is to go to Newark, 
N. J., to the public library there. Under Mr. Dana’s adminis- 
tration there has been an increase of forty-five per cent. in 
the number of volumes lent for home use, with a decrease of 
twenty-five per cent. in the amount of fiction read. A fine 
record, this. 


The first number of Art Study comes to the desk under date 
of October. It is published by J. ©. Witter, with Mrs. Georgia 
Fraser Arkell as editor. The magazine is evidently intended 
especially for teachers, and is certain to prove a valuable as- 
sistant in the drawing work, as well as in teaching apprecia- 
tion of art in general. Dr. Haney, director of art in the New 
York city schools, starts a series of articles on “The New 
York City Course in Picture Study.” Cora Greenwood begins 
“A Course in Design for Schools;” and Clarence Moores 
Weed furnishes an illustrated article on “ Winter Blooming 
Daffodils.” The number augurs well for a useful and success- 
ful futare. 


The great holiday number of Harper’s Weekly, published 
Dec. 11, is a remarkable production. It consists of fifty-six 
pages of printing, eight of them in color. 


The editor of Bird Lore considers his magazine a most suit- 
able Christmas present, a sentiment with which all its read- 
ers will agree. To all who wish to send a subscription as a 
holiday gift A Bird-Lore Christmas card will be presented, to 
be sent to the recipient of the gift. 


It has been announced that Ginn & Company are about to 
move their home office for the old brick row overlooking the 
Granary burying ground, Boston, to more commodious quar- 
terson Beacon street. The old Gardner Brewer estate, at 
No. 29 Beacon street, fronting on the Boston common and two 
doors west of the Massachusetts state house, has been pur- 
chased by the firm and will be reconstructed so as to be suita- 
ble for business purposes. The property has something of 
historic interest, for it stands upon the site of the mansion 
occupied in revOlutionary days of John Hancock. Readers 
familiar with local history will remember that the destruc- 
tion of the Hancock house in the early part of this century 
caused a great storm of protest. 


Charles Scribner's Sons report that their edition of Burt’s 
“Literary Primer” and Gord’y.“ American Leaders and 
Heroes” have been listed by the New York board of educa- 
tion. They have just issed a new text-book or civil govern- 
ment, ‘‘ Government in State and Nation” by James A. James, 
Ph. D. and A. H. Sanford, M. A. 


Volume I, number I, of the Geographical Teacher, comes 
across the water from London. It is the official organ of the 
British “‘Geographical Association,” and is edited by A. W. 
Andrews, M.A., and A. J. Herbertson, Ph.D. The first num- 
ber contains an artiele by T. G. Rooper on “‘ Methods of Teach- 
ing Geography.” Other valuable contributions consider “‘ The 
Use of Maps in Geography Teaching,” ‘“ Photography as an 
Aid in Teaching Geography,” and reports on “School Excur- 
sions.” The periodical bids fair to be a very helpful maga- 
zine, and it has certainly come to stay. It is published by 
(Messrs. George Phillip & Son, London.) 
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New Books for School Libraries. 


This list is limited to books received since October 15, 1901, excluding those which have already been reviewed and those classi- 
fied as text-books and listed in the regular School Board Number. 


Crown of Thorns, By Paul Carus, 7 Colonial Prose and Poetry. By Trent and Wells. $2.25. 20 


5c. 1 
Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. By A. C. Hegan. Rise of the Dutch Republic. By Motley. ‘ 20 
1,00, 2 Economy. By Orison S. Marden. 50c. 20 
Ranch Life and the Hunting Trail. By Theodore Roose- French Revolution. By Jessica Pieretto., $1.50. 20 
velt. 2 Flowers from Persian irs f By Dole and Walker. $4.00. 20 
Memories of a Musical Life. By Wm. Mason, 2 What Are We Here For? By F. D. Todd. 21 
Wild Life Near Home. By D.C. Sharp. $2.0¢. 2 The Diamond Necklace. By Franz-Funk Brentano. 22 
Mistress Joy. By Cooke. : 2 Dorothy Fox. By Louisa Parr. 22 
Careers of Danger and Daring. By Cleveland Moffett. The Belt of Seven Totems. By Kirk Munroe. $1.20. 22 
$1.80. 2 Salt-Box House. By Jane Shelton. 23 
Bright Days. By Spiegle and melee $1.20. 3 The Times and Young Men. By Josiah Strong. 75¢. 23 
The Surprise Book. By Nell McElhone. $1.20. 3 Where the Maple Sugar Grows. By A. M. Leskey. 24 
Naples Past and Present. By Arthur H. Norway. $4.35. 3 The Imp and the Angel. By J.D. Daskam. §1.10. 25 
In the Fairyland of America. By E.W. Deming. $3.65. 3 The Making of Jane. By Sarah B. Elliot. 25 
Realms of Gold. By John Dennis. 4 Fables forthe Fair. By Sarah B. Elliot. 25 
Worry: How to Avoid It. 4 Eugene Field Note Book. By Mary E. Burtand Cable. 25 
D’ri andI. By Irving Bacheller. $1.50. 5 Thoughts for Everyday Living. By M. D. Babcock. 25 
The Violet Fairy Book. By Andrew Lang. $1.60. 6 Lives of the Hunted. By Ernest Seton-Thompson. 25 
The Golliwogs’ Auto-Go-Cart. ge lorence Upton. $1.50. 6 The Ruling Passion. By Henry Van Dyke. 25 
Count Hannibal. By Stanley J. Weyman. 6 The Outcasts. By W. A. Fraser. 25 
The Mind of a Child. By Emma Richmond. $1.00. 6 The Portion of Labor. By Mary E. Wilkins. 25 
Games with Music. By Lois Bates. 6 Blue Grass and Rhododendrons. By Jno. Fox, Jr. 25 
What Came to Winifred. By E. W. Timlow. 7 Amos Judd. By J. A. Mitchell. 25 
The Tin Owl. By Wm. Rose. 7 The Cavalier. by Geo. W. Cable. $1.50. 25 
Madame Angora. By H. A. Cheever. 7 More Animals. By Oliver Herford. 25 
Chatterbox. 7 From Homer to Theocritus. By Edw. Capps. 25 
Where Was the Little White Dog? By Margaret John- Government in State and Nation. By James and Sanford. 
son. 75€¢. 7 $1.00. 2 
Our Jim. By Edw.S. Ellis. $1.25. 7 Pestalozzi. By A. Pinloche. 28 
Two Boys in the Blue Ridge. By W. Gordon Barker. 7 Story of My Life and Work. By Booker T. Washington. 27 
Geoffrey Strong. By Laura E, Richards, $1.25. 7 Revolutionary Calendar. By E. C. Peixotto. 28 
Fernley Heuse. By Laura E. Richards. 7 Lazarre. By Mary H. Catherwood. 29 
Among the Great Masters of Oratory. By Walter Row- Key to Expression. By F.M. Brown. 30 
lands. $1.50. Fi 7 Howto Remember. By Eustace H. Miles. 31 
Among the Great Masters of Painting. By Walter Row. The Colburn Prize. By G. E. Jackson. $1.00. 32 
lands. $1.50. , 7 The Great White Way. By A.B. Paine. $1.50. 32 
The Story of the Cid. By C.D. Wilson. $1.25. 8 Minette. By Geo. F. Cram. 33 
Gail Hamilton’s Life and Letters. Edited by Augusta An Ideal School. By W. T. Harris. $1.20. 34 
Dodge. $5.00. 8 Some Women I Have Known. By Maarten Maartens. 34 
Tarry Thou ’Till I Come. By Geo. vor $1.40. 9 Student Life and Customs. By as Sheldon. $1.20. 34 
The Real Latin Quarter. By F.B.Smith. $1.20, 9 Printing and Writing Materials. By A. M. Smith. 
Brenda’s Summer at Rockley. By Helen S. Reed. $1.20. 10 Red Eagle. By E. S. Ellis. 35 
Little Men. By L. M. Alcott. ; od 10 Lester’s Luck. By Horatio Alger, Jr. 35 
The World Beautiful in Books. By Lilian Whiting. 10 Ireland. By C. Johnston. 35 
As the Goose Flies. By Katherine Pyle. 10 The King’s Rubies. By A. T. Bell. $1.00. 35 
White Aprons. ey aud W. Goodwin. $1.50. 10 Dear Days. By Armour Strong. $1.00. 35 
The Magic Key. By Elizabeth Tucker. $1.00. 10 A Real Queen’s Fairy Tales. By Carmen Sylva. 36 
Four ona Farm. By Mary Smith. $1.20. 10 Nanna. By Helou ieanbenaes. 37 
Maids and Matrons of New France. By Mary S. Pepper. Social Spirit in America. By Henderson. 38 
$1.50. 10 A Lily of France. By Caroline A. Mason. $I.Io. 39 
Riddle of the Universe. By Prof. Ernst Haeckel. $1.50. 11 Life onthe Stage. By Clara Morris, $1.50. 40 
Foma Gordyeeff. By Maxim Gorky. tt Seenin Germany. By R. A. Baker. 40 
Tabby’s Defence. By Harriet Elliot. 12 By Bread Alone. By I. K. Friedman. 40 
Within the Gates. By E.S. Phelps. $1.25. 13 Selections from Walter Pater. Edited by E. E. Hale. 75c. 41 
Alexander Hamilton. By C. A. Conant. 13 Thyra. By Robt. Ames Bennet. 41 
Her Sixteenth Year. By Helen D. Brown. $1.00. 13 English Romanticism. By Henry A. Beers. 41 
As the Twig Is Bent. By Susan Chenery. $1.00. 13 Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies. By R. K. Root. 4l 
The Fireside Sphinx. By Agnes Repplier. $2.00. 13 Goody Two Shoes Picture Book. . By John Lane. 41 
The Marrow of Tradition. By C.W. Chesnutt. $1.50. 13 Life and Works of Frederick Schiller. By Calvin Thomas. 41 
Before the Dawn. By Pimenoff-Noble. 13 Richard Wagner. By W. J. Henderson. 42 
Paul Jones. By H. Hapgood. 13 Dutch Life in Town and Country. By P.M. Hough. $1.20. 42 
History of the Mississippi Valley. By Jas. K. Hosmer. _ Christmas at the Mermaid. By F. Watts Dunton. 43 
$1.20. 13 Livingstons at Squirrel Hill. By S.L. Wray. $1.25. 44 
The Right of Man. By Lyman Abbott. \ 13. TheFairy Dream. By Katherine D. Lawrence. 6cc. 44 
Irving’s Selected Essays. Edited by Arthur Marvin. 90c. 13 Young Barbarians. By Ian Maclaren. ‘ 45 
Margaret Warrener. Alice Brown. 13 Education of Business Men. By E. J. James. 40 
American Traits. By Hugo Miinsterberg. 13 Prospects of the Small College. By W. R. Harper. 46 
A Modern Anteus. 14 Tuskegee. By Max B. Thrasher. 47 
Reynard the Fox. By J.J. Mora. 14 Child Stories from the Masters. By Maud Menefee. 48 
Kim. By Kipling. 14 Grimm’s Fairy Tales. By Mershon Co. 49 
Making of a Country Home. By J. P. Mowbray. 14 Some Boys’ Doings. By Jno. Habberton. 80c. 50 
The True Story ot Capt. John Smith: By K.P. Woods. 14 Miss Marjorie of Silvermead. By E. E. Green. $1.00. 50 
Furniture of Our Forefathers. (2 vols.) 14 The Rook’s Nest. By I. L. Forrester. $1.00. 50 
The Little Lady. By A. P. Paine. $1.00. 15 Topsy onthe Top Floor. By Clara J. Denton. 4oc. 50 
Tommy Foster’s Adventures. By Fred. A. Ober. $1.co. 15 Jack-a-Boy in Beastland. By Anna L. Clyde. 4oc. 50 
Folly in Fairyland. By Carolyn Wells. 15 A Boy in Early Virginia. By Edw. Robins. $1.50. 50 
Smiles. By A. L. Richards. soc. 16 Worth His While. By Amy E. Blanchard. 4oc. 50 
Winks. By A. L. Richards. 50c. 16 Pussy Meow. By S. Louise Patteson. 6o0c. 50 
Library of Literary Criticism. By Moulton. 17 Marjorie’s Play Days. By Mrs, Geo. A, Paull. 4oc. 50 
Stories of Bird Life. By F.G Pearson. 18 Dames and Daughters of the Young Republic. By G. 
Blennerhassett. By C. F. Pidgin. 19 Brooks. $1.50. 50 


The numerical references in the above list relate to the following firm aames: 


4. m Court Publishing Co. 2. Century Co. 38. F. A. Stokes & Co. 4.M.F. Mansfield & Co. 5. Lothrop & Co. 6. Longmans, Green & Co. 
7. Dans Fates & Co. 8. Lee & Shepard. 9. Funk & Wagnalls. 10. Little, Brown & Co. 11. Harper & Bros. 12. Abbey Press. 18. Houghton, Mif- 
in & Co. 14. poubledey, Page & Co. 15. Altemus Co. 16, Alice L. Richards. 17. Moulton Publishing Co. 18. B. F. Johnson Co. 19. 0. M. Clark 
2. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 21. Photo Beacon Co. 22. J. B. Lippincott Co. 23. Baker & Taylor Co. %.R G.Fenno. 25. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

. Grafton Press. 27. J.L. Nichols Co. 28. R. H. Russell. 29. Bowen-Merrill Co. 30. Gospel Advocate Publishing we 81. Frederick Warne & Co. 
. J. F, Taylor Co, 88. John W. Iliff & Co. 84. D, Appleton & Co. 35. H. T. Coates & Co. 36. Doris & Co. 87. A.C. McClurg & Co. 38 Scott, Fores- 
n & Oo. 89. Griffith & Rowland Press. 40. McClure, Phillips & Co. 41. Henry Holt & Co. 42. G.P. Putnam’s Sons. 48. John Lane. 44. Bon- 
a niret & %. &. Peat Mead & Co. 46. University of Chicago Press. 47. Small, Maynard & Co, 48. Rand McNally. & Co. 49. Mershon Cc. 
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Letters. 


What of it P 


Fortunately mankind has a conservative instinct. The 
work of each age is preserved and forms the foundation 
for the next. This beautiful provision underlies all 
progress. Very naturally we acmire such a beneficent 
provision and just here comes in one of the dangers that 
hedge us about. Few men are able to hold in view both 
sides of a subject at once and when the value of this 
conservatism is fairly impressed upon the beholder other 
considerations are likely to be obscured. Most men are, 
in fact, possessed by one idea. We see this illustrated 
when advocacy of temperance becomes intemperate, 
patriotism becomes fanatical, or love of liberty becomes 
anarchic. Conservatism may also be extreme. 

The natural desire of anyone to perpetuate his own 
work is perhaps united to a zeal for the welfare of the 
race in making old men the great guardians of the past. 
They have toiled and borne the heat of the day and would 
have the harvest well-garnered. None know so well as 
they the labor spent and it could hardly be expected of 
them to fail to value their own products at their full 
worth. The universal instinct to lay up something for 
the day ofadversity grows strongest, too, among the 
old. Their active days are short and nothing st ould be 
lost sight of that will add to the store. It may be that 
these things have had something to do with making old 
men prize the things that areor have been. For as Mr. 
Lowell says, “Since the days of the first grandfather, 
everybocy has remembered a golden age behird him.” 

The young men on the other hand are for conquest. 
The old homestead presents few charms to them. That 
has been good enough for the old folks, but the young 
must see the world. It is well-known that Alexander 
was still young when he made his complaint that has 
since become so hackneyed. Here is a subject for con- 
jecture. What would have happened if there had been 
a conjunction of the discovery of the inhabitants of 
Mars, Santos-Dumont, and the Macedonian Phalanx? 
The young originate and discover. Their mission is to 
push out the picket lines. In thought and action they 
are creating and advancing. While “old men dream 
dreams your young men see visions.” The dream is 
based on the past. The vision includes imagination. 
The future is sometimes thought visionary, but much of 
these visions is realized. 

Thus there is a constant and irrepressible conflict 
between.the new and theold. In aliving civilization the 
new prevails but not utterly, else it does not last. Ina 
dead civilization the old has conquered. It is said that 
here in America young men are at the helm, on the 
bridge, and in the engine room. Let us hope, at least, 
that the stokers do not throw the old men into the 
furnaces to. keep up the steam. It is time for us to see 
that we do not lose sight of all the teachings of the past. 
Our fathers left us some dearly bought lessons of politics, 
finance, thought, and religion. They would be dearer 
fuel than any the coal trust carries in stock. 

There have been many interesting clashes between 
these forces in the educational field. Thecurious among 
the pedagogs enjoy the terrible outcries and alarms 
that still echo in their histories. Each new age has seen 
the rise and fall of many a widely proclaimed emancipator. 
He has come and has shown how sick the current 
pedagogy is and how potent is his remedy. Then he is 
eclipsed and forgotten. Still there are others ad in- 
finitum. As a result of this process many have come to 
believe that all the new men are quacks and their pre- 
scriptions false. ‘Thus the only thing to do is to go 
along blindly following precedent, they say. 

This conclusion neglects the very evident advance 
along all lines of teaching, and advance constant and not to 
be denied by thoughtful observers. Each quack adds his 
enthusiasm at least and this is not always lost at hiscol- 
lapse. A higher tone and better morale continually prevail. 
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The hottest fight has continually waged around the two 
banners, use and culture. Shall education be for bread 
and butter or for breadth. There has been much strug- 
gling of an impassioned sort here, and many have fallen 
to rise no more on each side, but always the loftier ideal 
has led the way. Spellingis one of the subjects that 
has whetted the weapons and the tempers of the practical 
people. They know that itisa good thing. Some peo- 
ple who could spell have even made fortunes and have 
lived off the fat of theland. One of our great conserva- 
tive educators came out recently in a paper for youth 
with an ingenious defense of the old “ blue back speller.” 
May it restin peace! In the days of its glory it did a 
good service. True it had few competitors and was 
much needed. 

It is said that young men entering colleges can not 
spell now as their fathers did. This may be true. In 
accounting for Mr. Washington’s ability to throw a silver 
dollar across the Potomac it has been suggested that a 
dollar went farther in those days than it does now. 
Several considerations may be thought of to account for 
the spelling. Perhaps the choice men only went to 
college in those days. Perhaps they had less to learn in 
preparation and had more time for spelling. Perhaps 
greater affluence is tempting a wider variety of men toa 
liberal education. Perhaps the sports are attractirg 
some who don’t care about spelling. Perhaps the blood 
of the applicants is more mixed now and not, so purely 
English to whom spelling might be supposed to come 
more easily. Perhaps the colleges formerly were glad to 
get men and took all comers, but are now, from the crowd, 
able to do a little selecting and are making this one of 
the tests to thin out the multitude. Whatever the 
reason may be about the colleges, I for one believe in the 
present methods. The old method fed me, but I am sure 
that spelling is taught in a much more intelligent and 
intelligible way now than thirty yearsago. Many words 
were learned then that I have never seen since and many 
when I did see them I was not sure of accent and 
pronunciation until verified in the properconnection. It 
is precisely this that modern methods of teaching spell- 
ing prevents. This I thinkis enough of itself to establish 
its merit. Wws. P. EVANS. 

St. Louis. 


we 
I Wonder. 


Yes, I do wonder. You must know—we have a new 
superintendent. His predecessor engaged in another 
business. We thought our schools were jogging on 
fairly well under the old management, but when our 
new man took up the work, somehow the atmosphere 
was completely changed. What a contrast inéeed be- 
tween the schools of our city under the former superin- 
tendent and.now! And so I wonder, and the other 
principals wonder, and the teachers wonder—wonder 
that our schools could be so near perfect stagnation 
and we be ignorant of the fact. With my new views of 
what a superintendent can be to a system of schools, I 
am persuaded that our schools in this city are not the 
only ones in the land needing the revigorating atmos- 
phere of a live man at the helm. 

Mr. —— was a good man. He wasconsidered a good 
superintendent; yet a thousand-dollar man could easily 
have filled his position. He met regularly with the 
board, but anybody could do that; he visited schools 
and anybody could do that; he shook his head when a 
change of any kind was suggested, tho the thing pro- 
posed not only had passed beyond the period when it 
could be considered a mere experiment, but had been 
the means of putting life into other systems. Anybody 
can shake his head at 3 progressive movement. He 
could manage the finances of the board to such an ex- 
tent that the cost per capita for educating one student 
was considerably below that of other schools. But at 
what a cost it was lowered! The schools lacked globes 
and maps. We had few good books for distribution. 
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Supplementary readers were wanting quantities, and 
children, owing to the slow advance, were unable to 
complete their grammar course before the sixteenth 
year. In consequence, but few completed the course. 

Our present superintendent meets with the board; 
but the slow, stingy, unprogressive members of that 
body have suddenly become liberal and progressive. 

He visits schools, but looks at work with the eye of an 
expert. The teachers find in him a leader who has opin- 
ions relative to methods and who gladly counsels with 
them. He has his teachers’ meetings regularly, and 
gladly do we assemble, for he never fails not only to 
inspire us with high ideals, but he invariably gives us 
practical hints that greatly assist us in our work. For 
the old system of grind and cram, that the schools might 
have an array of meaningless percentage for the super- 
intendent to go to sleep on, we have substituted the 
life-giving plan of making the daily record a significant 
factor in deciding promotions. 

God have mercy on a system of schools under a dead 
superintendent. CHARLES E. MANN. 


SP 
Duluth Affairs. 


You will be glad to put in your most excellent JouR- 
NAL a few notes from this point that was a dense forest 
when you visited usin 1857, as I have heard you say. 
The new normal schoo! building here is now about com- 
pleted, but will not be utilized until next September, by 
which time we shall have expended about $150,000 on 
it. In February last the inside of the building was 
burned out clean, but we had an insurance of $10,000 
on it. That restored the loss, but caused any amount 
of delay, as we had to make new contracts at higher 
prices and the market was short of materials. The 
next trouble was the creation, by the last legislature, 
of 2 so-called board of control, whose object was to su- 
pervise all the other boards in the state, about twenty 
in number, and restrict their expenditures. The board 
undertook to usurp the offices of the normal board and 
the regents of the university. So we have had to go 
into the supreme court on the question of the constitu- 
tionality of the board of control law, as applied to the 
educational institutions. We expect a decision in our 
favor soon. But this trouble has hung us up for nearly 
six months, shutting off all our supplies, and creating a 
dead-lock. Ws. F. PHELPS. 


(Professor Phelps will be 81 years old February 15, 1902, 
and thus disproves the notion that teaching is an unhealthy 
business ; judging by him it isa most healthy one. He was 
graduated from the Albany normal school where the immortal 
Page was its priocipal and has been engaged in educational 
work almost uninterruptedly since—about fifty-five years. 
And he is not on theshelf yet. He is the resident director in 
Duluth of the Minnesota normal school board and has charge 
of the erection of the new building—one of the finest in the 
world. He has the opportunity from time to time of address- 

-ing teachers and is always listened to with close attention. 
He left Albany to take charge of the normal work in New 
Jersey. After many years of service there he was placed at 
the head of the Winona,Minnesota, normal school. Thus he has 
been able to affect the mode of teaching of both these states 
in a remarkable degree. We need hardly say that both of 
these rank extraordinarily high pedagogically.—Eds. 


we 


Uebungsbuecher of the Missouri Synod. 


In your review of new books, on page 447 of the cur- 
rent volume of your interesting and valuable paper, you 
take occasion to criticise the “ Uebungsbuecher fuer 
den Unterricht in der Deutschen Sprache,” recently 
published by the Concordia Publishing House at St. 
Louis. It seems to me that you misunderstand the pre- 
suppositions under which those books were issued. 
Permit me to point. out (1) that the children for whom 
the books are intended, are of German extraction and 
supposedly familiar with the language, of which these 
books present the formal side; (2) that these gram- 
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matical discussions are amply supp'emented by German 
readers which offer precisely the cul*ural elements which 
you justly consider of greater value; and (3) that our 
parochial schools do not only teach the one real culture 
medium, the religion of the Bible, but present it in the 
German language. Thusyou willsee that the “ Uebungs- 
biicher” actually do hold an inferior position in the 
course of instruction, being the supplementary, and not 
the primary means of teaching the German language. 
New Ulm, Minn. J. SCHALLER, 
President of Dr. Martin Luther College, 
The parochial school system, in which President Schaller is 
an honored leader, is doing a great educational work among 
the children of German immigrants. At some time ia the near 
future THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will speak of it at some length. 


GS 


|Autumn Leaves. 

Last fall I was nearly snowed under with autumn 
leaves brought by the children. Of course we enjoyed 
them while they were fresh, but they soon dried, and 
having lost their beauty were very mussy. So we found 
boxes in which to keep them until a plan for using them 
was devised. At last I determined to try an experi- 
ment. 

I soaked the leaves in soft water until they were as 
soft and pliable as when fresh. Then choosing the 
prettiest of each variety, I pressed them on the wrong 
side with a flat-iron—quite warm, but not hot. I had 
prepared a strip of muslin three yards long and a half 
yard wide, knotted in the middle for more effective 
draping. On this I pasted the leaves, trying to avoid 
any set desiga that the apperance might suggest leaves 
chasing each other before an October breeze. A few 
tacks secured the drape upon the wall and we were able 
to enjoy some of the beauties of autumn thru much of 
the winter. 

This fall I tried putting salt in the water and think 
the leaves seem a little tougher, altho I pressed only a 
few for use here and there on the wall. 

This year [ secured also branches of gorgeous autumn 
leaves, and placing a step ladder in one corner of the 
room I filled all of the spaces. The rede and yellows of 
the maples and tke crimson of the sumac made a truly 
beautiful corner. When the leaves had curled and 
dried I found it necessary to fill in the spaces with 
branches of oak leaves which gave a darker and richer 
cast to the picture, A few cornstalks and a large 
pumpkin would add a pleasing touch. 

It is unnecessary, I think, to try to express the plea- 
sure the children felt in these decorations. With par- 
donable pride they invited friends from other grades to 
“Come in and see our room.” At the same time a sym- 
pathetic atmosphere had been created. We were one 
in our love for Nature and appreciation of her various 
moods, while the intensity of interest in all our school 
work was heightened. ALICE M. NorTHRUP. 

Illinois. . 

we 
Cornell Notes. 

The experiment of a summer session under the direct 
management of the university authorities has proved a 
decided success at Cornell. In the first place the grow- 
ing attendance for three years has shown that there is a 
real demand among teachers for genuine summer work 
of university grade. In the second place the ablest pro- 
fessors have shown an increasing willingness to fore- 
go a part of their vacation to do this work. The same 
tendencies are seen at other universities, as at Colum- 
bia, Chicago, and California, According to the Cornell 
Announcement for 1902, some fifty instructors offer 
over ninety courses, which cover a wide range of sub- 
jects. A number of professors have been called from 
other universities. Among them we note the names of 
Professors Brigham, of Colgate; Howard, late of Leland 
Stanford, Jr.; Hale, of Union; and Klenze, of Chicago. 

The department of education at Cornell] bas issued its 
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second bulletin on High School Work and Administra- 
tion. It consists of theses and bibliographies for a course 
of Friday lectures, given by prominent New York school- 
men and by professors in Cornell university. It is 
mailed free on request. 


Sr 
Education of Women in Chile: 


The school system of Chile is conducted after methods 
borrowed largely from those in use in the United States. 
According to Senor J. Abelardo Nunez, commissioner 
of education for that country, this is the reason why 
the Chilean schools are more effective than any others 
upon the South American continent. Besides the 
state university to which women are admitted there are 
six large normal schools, two industrial schools for girls, 
and two government schools for the higher education of 
women. 

The education of girls receives a degree of attention 
which is contrary to the prejudices of most Latin cour- 
tries. Co-education, however, is pursued only up to the 
age of ten years. The 1900 pupils in the normal 
schools receive both tuition and board free. Women do 
not teach in schools for boys nor as a rule are men em- 
ployed for the instruction of girls. Women have the 
preference for all primary school work. A feature of 
the development of woman’s activities in Chile is their 
use in the street cars as conductors, where they are pre- 
ferred on account of their honesty and sobriety. A 
large majority of the government clerks and telegraph 
operators also are women. 


ag 
Restriction of Immigration. 


A strong effort will be made this winter to have Con- 
gress pass a bill requiring certain educational qualifica- 
tions of aliens wishing to come to the United States. 
The Immigration Restriction League, of Boston, is urg- 
ing, thru its representative in Washington, a measure 
similar to the Lodge bill, which was vetoed by President 
Cleveland in 1897. The proposed test will be the abil- 
ity of the immigrant to readin some language. Cer- 

in modifications of the former measure remove the ob- 
jections which have been urged in the past. 

The educational test does not interfere in any way 
with immigration from those countries which send us a 
desirable class of their population like Great Britain, 
Ireland, Germany, and Scandinavia. Practically all the 
adult male immigrants from these countries are able to 
read. On the other hand, out of 115,000 South Italians 
who entered the country during the year ending June 
1, 1901, more than 58,000 would have been excluded 
under the reading test. Similar numbers of Poles and 
of the Slavic races would also be shut out. The immi- 
grants from all these places are relatively undesirable as 
compared with those from the north and west of 


Europe. 
Sr 


Nebuchadnezzar’s Palace. 


The German explorers believe they are excavating the 
site of Nebuchadnezzar’s palace in ancient Babylon. 
They have discovered a square courtyard surrounded by 
walls and faced with glazed tiles which seem to have 
wonderfully withstood the ravages of time. In the 
courtyard were found part of a mosaic pavement, the 
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design of which was composed of enamels and glass- 
raised work, as well as coffins, coins, fragments of stone 
inscriptions, and a broad slab on which was a picture of 
the Babylonian idea of hell. 

Dr. Koldevey considers the recent finds in the busi- 
ness quarter of Old Babylon; the entire business docu- 
ments of the Babylonish firm “ Egibi & Son ”—possibly 
the oldest house of business “of which the world holds 
record ””—were dug out. These documents— unpaid 
bills, day books, ledgers, etc,.—were made of hardened 
clay. It is clear that the unpaid bills are now only of 
historic interest, for the Babylonian legal period of 
limitation must have long expired. 


Fr 
E! Dorado. 


The origin of the term El Dorado is given ty H. R. 
Lemly in his account of the Chibchas who inhabited the 
eastern ridges and tablelands of the Andes in the coun- 
try now called Colombia. Near Bogota is Lake Guata- 
tavita, which was used by the priests for their ceremonies; 
in one of these exercises a certain chief went out before 
sunrise on a raft to the center of the lake and there 
after first smearing his body with gums from trees, and 
then sprinkling on the fine gold dust, became a wonder- 
ful object in the rays of the rising sun; great crowds 
of people witnessed the ceremony; then he washed off 
the gold with saponaceous herbs and came to the shore. 
This scene was witnessed by some Spaniards and the 
story got to England. The report led Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh to make four attempts to reach the country of 
El Dorado (the Gilded Man). 


HE 
Demeanor. 


By CHARLES W. STEVENSON, Warrensburg, Me. 


They say that one who battles with 
This wary world of ours 
Must put his heavy armor on 
And use his strongest powers ; 
Must wear the sword of keen-edged speech, 
The shield of confidence, 
And for the prize he fain would reach 
Must quicken every sense. 


They say that one who wears his heart, 
Forsooth, upon his sleeve, 

Will find it bruised by jostling crowds 
Who care not, tho he grieve ; 

That he who waits preferment here 
Will never wear the bays, 

And he who deems his merit clear 
Will find ’tis “ push” that pays ! 


Ah, well-a-day! So it may be,— 
And pity ’tis, ’tis true ! 

If so, the school of gentlemen 
Is numbered by the few; 

For he who makes pretence.to win 
Love, money, or a place, 

Must ever show his cunning in 
The leer upon his face ! 


Nay, ’tis not true! The many have 
A kind goodwill for all, 
And bear themselves for what they are, 
Content to rise or fall ; 
The dignity of honest worth 
Will fame and fortune bring, 
And from a poor and lowly birth 
All pride and honor spring. 


And why should one assume to be 
Greater than good men are ; 

Why should he feign a feeling which 
Fair fellowship must bar ; 

No, no, the wisest man will be 
Modest, respectful, kind, 

For he has learned, at least, to see 
That others are not blind ! 





Rheumatic sufferers find Hood's Sarsa apart e permaneatcure 
for their inflamed and swollen joints and stiff muscles, 
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Department of Superintendence,N.E.A. 


CHICAGO, FEBRUARY 25, 26, AND 27, 1902. 


The Central, Western, Trunk Line, and Southeastern Pas- 
senger Associations have already granted the usual round trip 
of one and one-third fare, on the certificate plan, from all 
points in their respective territories. The New England, 
Southwestern, and Transcontinental Associations will without 
doubt concur in the same rate and arrangement. 

The Auditorium hotel has been selected as the headquarters 
of the Department; all rooms and meals will be on the Euro- 
pean plan. 

The meetings of the Department will be held in University 
Hall in the Fine Arts building, which is entered from the 
parlors of the Auditorium hotel. Commodious rcoms have 
been secured for the Round Table sessions. 

The following is a preliminary program of the meeting. A 
complete program will be issued soon and may be obtained 
upon application to this office, or to Hon. G. R. Gienn, Presi- 
dent of the Department ot Superintendence, Atlanta, Ga. 


Preliminary Program. 
OFFICERS OF THE DEPARTMENT. 
G. R, Glenn, President, Atlanta, Ga. 
“H. P. Emerson, First V. Pres’t, Buffalo, N. Y. 
P, W. Cooley, Second V. Pres’t, Calumet, Mich. 
J. W. Dietrich, Secretary, Colo. Springs, Colo. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 25. 
9.30 A.M. 

1. “ The County Institute from a Practical Standpoint ”— 
Paper by Supt. Samuel Hamilton, Allegheny county, Pa. 

Discussion opened by Supt. Orville T, Bright, Cook county, 
Ill.; State Supt. W. K. Fowler, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

General discussion. (Limited to five-minute speeches.) 

2. “* What is the Real Value of Examinations as Determin- 
ing the Teacher’s Fitness for Work?”—Paper by Supt. E. G. 
Cooley, Chicago, III. 

Discussion opened by Supt. Edward L. Stevens, borough of 
Queens, N. Y.; State Supt. W. W. Stetson, Augusta, Maine. 

General discussion. 

2,00 P.M. 

1. The Practical Application of All Learning to Better 
Living ’—Paper by Prof. D. L. Kiehle, University of Minne- 
sota. 

Discussion opened by Prof. reo E. Vincent, University 
of Chicago; State Supt. N. C. Schaeffer, Harrisburg, Pa. 

General discussion. 

2. ‘* Tenure of Office of Teachers and Superintendents ’— 
Paper by Supt. Henry P. Emerson, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Discussion opened by Supt. Wm. E. Hatch, New Bedford, 
Mass.; Supt. H. O. R. Siefert, Milwaukee, Wis. 

General discussion. 

8.15 P.M, 
Address—(subject and speaker to be announced). 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 26. 
9-30 A: M. 

1. “ The Ideal Normal School”—Paper by Prof. W. H. 
Payne, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Diecussion opened by State Supt. Frank H. Jones, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana; Sept. R. G. Boone, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

General discussion. 

2. ‘‘ The Danger of Using Biological Analogies in Reason- 
ing on Educational Subjects”—Paper by Dr. W. T. Harris, 
U. S. commissioner of education, Washington, D. C. 

Discussion opened by—(Leaders to be supplied). 

General discussion. 
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2.00 P.M. j 

Round Table of Minor Problems of City Superintendence. 

Leader—Supt. James M, Greenwood, Kansas City, Mo. 

2. Round Table of Normal Schools. 

Leader—Pres. John W. Cook, Northern Illinois state nor- 
mal school, De Kalb, Ill. 

3. Round Table of Rural School Problems, for State and 
County Superintendents. 

Leader—Henry Sabin, Des Moines, Iowa. 

(Each leader wil) select speakers.) 

4. Round Table of Training Teachers (subject and leaaer 
to be supplied). 
8.15 P.M. 

Address—(Subject and speaker to be announced). 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 27. 
9-32 A.M. : 

1. ‘* The Sociological Aspect of the School,—involving the 
training of children having unfortunate environment, the treat- 
ment of truant pupils and defective and dependent children ” 
—Paper by Col. Francis W. Parker, director of the School of 
Education, University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

a opened by Supt. W. H. Elson, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

General discussion: 

2. * The High School as the People’s College versus Fitting 
Schools ’—Paper by Pres. G. Stanley Hall, Clark university, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Discussion opened by Supt. Irwen Leviston, St. Paul, Minn. 

General discussion. 

2.00 P.M. 

1. “ College Graduates in Elementary Schools "—Paper by 
Supt. Thomas Balliet, Springfield, Mass. 

Discussion opened by Supt. A. B. Poland, Newark, N. J.; 
Supt. Thomas B. Hutton, Odebolt, Iowa. 

enera) discussion. 

2. “ Psychology of Fun ’—Paper by Chancellor W. B. Hill, 
the University of Georgia. 

Discussion opened by—(Leader to be supplied). 

General discussion. 

3. “ Educational Needs of a Democracy ”—Paper by Pres. 
ie - gaia State Normal and Industrial college, Greens- 

oro, 

Discussion opened by Supt. A. B. Warner, Missouri Valley, 
lowe State Commissioner Lewis D. Bonebrake, Columbus, 

io. 

General discussion. 

Papers will be limited to twenty-five (25) minutes. 

Formal discussion of papers by speakers named on the pro- 
gtam will be limited to ten (10) minutes for each speaker. 

ee discussion will be limited to five (5) minutes for each 
speaker, 

Phe Society for the Scientific Study of Teaching (the re-or- 
— National Herbart Society) will hold one session for the 

iscussion of a paperon ‘‘ American History in the Schools,’ 
by Miss Lucy M. Sa'mon, of Vassar college, New York. 

On account of the limited capacity of University Hall, at- 
tendance on the various sessions of the Department will neces- 
ad be confined to active and associate members of the N. 


Membership badges, admitting to all sessions, may be ob- 
tained of the secretary in the main parlor of the Auditorium 
hotel. Former active members will have no dues to pay at 
this meeting,; associate members will pay a fee of $2.00 for 
the yeas 1902. 

All who are eligible are invited to become active members 
of the association. 

Ws. M. BEARDSHEAR, President, 
IRWIN SHEPARD, Secretary. Ames, Iowa. 
Winona, Minn. 





December and January Meetings. 


Dec. 25:27.—Kansas State Teachers’ 
Association at Topeka. 

Dec. 26.—Ohio State Association of 
Township Superintendents, Columbus, 

Dec. 26.—Montana State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Helena. 

Dec. 26.—Florida State Teachers’ Asso- 
clation at Ocala. 

Dec. 26.—Missouri State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Kansas City. 

Dec. 26-27.—IIllinois State Teachers’ 
Association at Springfield. 

Dec. 26-27.—Texas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Waco. 

Dec. 26-27.—Maine Pedagogical Society, 
Augusta. 

Dec. 26-27—New York State Training 
Teachers’ Conference at Syracuse. Pres- 
ident, Prin. C. E. Frankiin, Teachers’ 
Training School, Albany. 

Dec. 27-28—New York State Science 


Teachers Association, at Syracuse. Pres- 
ident, Franklin W. Barrows, Central High 
High School, Buffalo. 

Dec. 26'28.—Idaho State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Moscow. 

. Dec. 26-28.—Associated Academic Prin- 

cipals, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Dec. 26-28.—Washington State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Everett. 

Dec. 26-28.—Colorado State Teachers’ 
Association, Denver. 

Dec. 26-28.—Ohio State Association of 
School Examiners. 

Dec. 26-28.—Michigan State Teachers’ 
Association, Grand Rapids. 

Dec. 26-28.— Wisconsin State Teachers’ 
Association, Milwaukee. 

Dec. 26-28.—Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association, Indianapolis. 

Dec. 26 28.—Minnesota Educational As- 
sociation, St. Paul. 

Dec. 26-28.—South Dakota Educational 
Association, Madison. 


Dec. 26-28.—Kentucky Educational As- 
sociation, Louisville. 

Dec. 26 28.—Indian Territory Teachers’ 
Association, Muskogee. President, B. S. 
Cappock ; Secretary, J. W. Cooper. 

Dec. 26-29.—Southern Educational As- 
sociation, Columbia, S.C. Secretary, P. 
Claxton, Greenboro, N. C 

Dec. 27-30.—Iowa State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Des Moines. Presideat, A. W. 
Stewart, Ottumwa, 


Dec. 30-Jan. 3.—California State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Pacific Grove. 


Dec. 31-Jan.3.—Nebraska State Teach- 
ers’ Association. President, N.S. Conn; 
Secretary, Bertha Thoelecke. 


Jan. 1-3—North Dakota State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Grand Forks. 


Jan. 1-4.—Oregon (western) State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Eugene. 


Jan, 15-16.—Tennessee Public School Of- 
ficers’ Association, Nashville. 
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In and Around New York City. 


The report of the prison inspectors to 
the New York State Prison Commission, 
December 6, recommends the use ot the 
Raymond sireet jail building, in the 
borough of Brooklyn, as a city industrial 
school, subject to the abandonment of the 
structure for its present use. 


A distinct ig gor of high schoo! 
work in New York was marked by the 
production, on December 14, by the stu- 
dents ot Erasmus hall, in the Brooklyn 
Athenaeum of a Greek play,‘ The Treach- 
ery and Trial of Orontas’’ The play was 
prepared by Prof. E. W. Harter, instruc- 
tor in Greek and Latin in the school. 


The annual directory of officers and stu- 
dents of Columbia shows that the univer- 
sity population is at present about 4,000, 
exclusive of the 579 students at the sum- 
mer session, 420 extension students of 
Teachers’ college, and 950 pupils in the 
various experimental ht th 


Ward Memorial Lectures. 

It has been decided that the proposed 
memorial to the late Edward é Ward 
shall take the form ofan annual course of 
free public lectures. This course will be 
under the direction of the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute which will administer the fund for its 
maintenance. It will be known as the 
Edward G. Ward Memorial course. 


Free Lectures in Brooklyn. 

The present week is the last of the fall 
course of free public lectures in Brooklyn. 
The spring course will open January 6 and 
will continue for three months. The 
same nights in the week have been select- 
ed for the future course as have hitherto 

revailed. Several new localities will be 
avored in the extension of the general 
scheme. The funds tor the maintenance 
of the system are in the care of Associate 
Supt. Edward B. Shallow, of the Brooklyn 
board. These funds are ample for a 
enlargement of the course. The atten- 
dance for the season just ended is over 
130,000. 


Brooklyn School Districts 


The work of dividing the Borough of 
Brooklyn into new districts for the coming 
year has been practically completed. The 
new charter provides for fourteen districts. 
The average population of each is to be 
about 14,300. From these districts Mayor 
Low will appoint fourteen members of the 
central board of education and the borough 
= five members to compose a 
ocal district board. 


Dinner to Mr. McCabe. 


A dainty announcement headed “ Let's 
Get Together to [Toast Jimmy McCabe,” 
has been sent to prominent school men in 
New York and vicinity. Inside, the folder 
contains the following original invitation : 

“ A few of the friends of Mr. James J.Mc- 
Cabe will celebrate informally his recent 
promotion. We will meet at the Lincoln 
Clubhouse, sixty-five Putnam avenue,at six 
o’clock on Monday evening, December 
twenty-three, ninteen hundred and one. 
We willdine. At seven-forty-five we will 
drink the health of our guest. Between 
seven-forty-five and seven forty-six he will 
respond. At seven-fifty we will proceed to 
the Orpheum and be regaled by a variety 
of entertainment. 

“ Tf you find it possible to be one of the 
party, it seems necessary that you should 
send one dollar and a quarter to William 
McAndrew,seventy-twoColumbia Heights, 
that he may reserve you a seat at the the- 
atre, and also pay your share of the cost 
of acquainting you with what is‘to be do- 
ing on the night in question. 

“Yours in holiday spirit, Herbert L. 
Bridgman, Herbert F. Gunnison, Walter 
Hammit, William S. Hurley, William Mc- 
Andrew. John T. McKechnie, Thomas P. 
Peters.” 

It will be remembered bv readers of THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL that Mr. McCabe was 


recently elected associate superintendent 
of the borough of Brooklyn in the place 
made vacant by the promotion of Mr. 
Walsh to the borough superintendency. 
Mr. McCabe is to be congratulated on the 
cordial reception which is accorded him 
by the principals of the Brooklyn schools. 

e is just the man for the place and the 
teachers of his borough know it. 


New High School of Commerce. 


Andrew Carnegie was the principal 
speaker at the ceremonies for laying the 
cornerstone of the High School of Com- 
merce, December 14, on West Sixty-fifth 
Street near Broadway, Manhattan. Owing 
to the inclemency ot the weather, former 
Mayor Abram S. Hewitt, who was to have 
laid the stone, was unable to be present. 
Pres. Miles M. O’Brien, with whom the 
plan for the school originated, performed 
the ceremony and presided over the occa- 
sion as a whole. 

Mr. Carnegie referred in terms of regret 
to the absence of Mr. Hewitt to whom he 
paid a high tribute. He said among other 
things : 


This school, as has been stated, is the pi- 
one-r High School of Commerce in New 
York, or in the country, and it owes its cre- 
ation to the fact that the United S ates has 
become the leading commercial nation in 
the export of its products, even Britain be- 
ing now second. The exports of our agri- 
cultural products have long been first 
among the nations, but recently we have 
entered into competition with them in 
manufactured articies which we formerly 
had to import for ourown wants. We are 
ultimately to be the great manufacturer 
and exporter of articles in the world, aswe 
have long been of food products, and as 
such, schools of commerce have become an 
imperative necessity in the great seaport 
of the Union. 

‘For most of the other vocations of life, 
schools designed to give the student the 
best possible start have for generations 
been established, but schools to instruct 
the youth desirous of entering upon a busi- 
ness career are of recent origin, even in 
the older countries of Europe. With us 
they are as yet unknown, if we excepta 
few private schools charging fees, which 
give instructions only in the rudiments of 
commercial knowledge 

“I trust the day is not far distant when 
you will call upon Mr. Hewitt again and 
ask him to lay the foundatiou stone of the 
proposed School of Mecbanic Arts. This is 
the one link missing as education stands to- 
day tho otherlinks may, I trust will, be add- 
ed to theeverlengthening.everstrengthen- 
ing chain of educat on, as the coming years 
reveal new branches of knowiedge demand- 
ed by an advancing and more and more 
complex civilization ” 


President O’Brien introduced William 
J. Ellis, secretary of the borough board 
for Manhattan and the Bronx, who read a 
letter from Mr. Hewitt. After detailed 
reference to the plans and purposes of the 
new school the letter continued: 


‘“ While, therefore, congratulate you and 
the public upon the beginning which you 
are this day making toward the emancipa- 
tion of our commerce from the control of 
foreign influence, I sincerely hope that the 
plans formulated by the Chamber of Com- 
merce and Columbia university will be ad- 
hered to as far as the new relations with 
the department of education will permit. 

‘The same policy which has brought 
about the foundation of the great public 
library with its affiliated circulating libra- 
ries made possible by the munificence of 
Mr Carnegie, which has created the Muse- 
um of Natural History and the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art asa part of the proper- 
ty of the city, but administered by trustees, 
not officially connected with the city gov- 
ernment, ought to prevail with reference to 
the High School of Commerce and the 
School of Mechanic Arts. 

‘‘ The city shou'd provide the sites and 
buildings, but the endowment of their 
maintenance should comefrom private con- 
tributors. I have no reason to doubt that 
the taxpayers of New York will thus be re- 
lieved from any further burden than the 
erection of the necessary buildings as soon 
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as the department of education shall have 
perfected its arrangements with the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and with the univers.ty 
for the adminis.ration of the school.” 

A detailed description with a repro- 
production of the design of the building 
appeared in the last{School Board number 
of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Reception at School of Pedagogy. 

At the reception given by the women’s 
advisory committee of New York univer- 
sity on Dec. 14, to the new pedagogical 
faculty of the university honorary degrees 
were awarded te five members of the com- 
mittee. Chancellor McCracken announced 
that $5,000 had been given by Miss 
Gould for establishing a museum of 
pedagogy. This is to take the form first 
of an exnibit at the St. Louis exposition. 
He then gave the degree of master of 
letters ‘‘ for eminent services to education 
in a woman’s organization auxiliary to the 
university ” to the following women: Miss 
Emily Odgen Butler, first president: of the 
committee; Mrs, Mary Palmer Draper, for 
nine years president of the committee; 
Mrs. Katharine Bacon Smith, eleven years 
secretary of the committee; Mrs. Martha 
Buell Mann, president of the Woman’s 
Legal Aid society, and Miss Helen Miller 
Gould, third president of the committee. 

Brief addresses were made by City Supt. 
Dr. William H. Maxweil, State Supt. 
Charles R. Skinner, and Jennie Byss 
Merrill, superintendent ot the Manhattan 
public kindergartens. Dr. MacCracken 
who also spoke was followed by Dr. J. P. 
Gordy the senior professor ot the new 
faculty. A large number of teachers and 
leading educators from New York and 
vicinity were present. 

Money Illegally Paid to Substitutes. 

The committee on by-laws of the board 
of education has reported unfavorably 
upon the application of several teachers 
in the Brooklyn public schools to have 
moneys paid by them for substitutes dur- 
ing the gg of 1899-1900 refunded. It has 
been the custom in that borough for 
teachers to provide their own substitutes 
and to pay them by private agreement out 
of theirown salaries. Many of the persons 
so employed were not licensed teachers 
and consequently had no right to teachin 
the public schools. The law declares that 
no unlicensed teacher shall receive any 
salary from thecity. Theclaims of the 
teachers affected by this decision amount 
to several thousands of dollars. 

Charges Dismissed. 

The charges which had been brought 
against Secy. A. Emerson Palmer, of the 
board of education, for certifying to the 
names on his pay rolls of persons who had 
not taken the oath of office, have been dis- 
missed. Full exoneration was given Mr. 
Palmer, who has for many years been re- 
garded as a highly competent official. 

New Building in Jereey City. 

Great satisfaction was expressed by 
Mayor Hoos, of Jersey City, over the pass- 
ing of a resolution providing for a new 
school-house for the third ward. After 
signing the resolution the mayor recalled 
the fact that for the past four years as 
mayor and during the two years preceding 
his term when he was a member of the 
board of education he had persistently 
worked for this building. The newschool 
house replaces No. 2 which was an old and 
weak building. The structure had to be 
closed in September because of its danger- 
ous condition and is now being removed. 


Deeth of Mr. Harrington. 

Prof. Brainard Timothy Harrington, of 
Westchester, died Friday, December 13, 
at his home in that village, at the age of 
76. He had been for nearly half a cen- 
tury at the head of a school for boys in 
Westchester. This school, which he 
opened soon after his graduation from 
Amherst, was discontinued owing to his 
failing health about five years ago. Pro- 
fessor Harrington has been an important 
figure in local affairs. . 
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Educational Activity in Chicago. 


President Harris has ordered the book 
committees to stop the delivery of books 
at the school-houses under the contract 
by which the board recently purchased 
$40,000 worth of free text-books. Most of 
the books were delivered before the .njunc- 
tion restraining the further carrying out of 
the plan was issued. Since that time sev- 
eral of the concerns furnishing the books 
have sought to complete their orders. 


The Kenwood institute, which is affiliated 
with the University of Chicago, has ar- 
ranged to co-operate with the Franco- 
Anglaise Guild, a school in Paris, for the 
education of young women. This was 
brought about by Miss Alice Bradford 
Butts, head of the institute, who has just 
returned from Chicago. The Paris branch 
of the institute is in charge of Miss Eliza- 
beth Wallace, formerly of Beecher hall, 
Chicago university. | 


Judge Neely has directed the drafting 
of a decree, making permanent the in- 
junction which restrains the board of edu- 
cation fiom furnishing free text-books to 
the pupils of the first four grades of the 
public schools, 


Child Labor Problem, 


The Federation committee which has 
been investigating child labor in Chicago 
has found itself confronted with a difficult 
problem. After a visit to several factories 
the members found themselves unable to 
prove the fact that a number of employees 
mainfestly under the tourteen-year-age 
limit were really so. Superintendents of 
factories claim that they have obeyed the 
law when they have sihdevite from parents 
on the point. Both children and parents 


maintain as a rule that the former are of a 
legal age so that the committee has noth- 
ing on which to base a complaint. 


More Physical Culture. 

Trustee Hartung of the board of educa- 
tion has prepared arecommendation of sev- 
eral sweeping changes in the department of 
physical culture. He has the backing of 
the German population and of the Zurn 
Vereins. According to his plan each new 
school building shall have a fully equipped 
gymnasium on the ground floor. He 
proposes an increase in the salary of the 
superintendent of physical training from 
its present amount to $3,000, and a minium 
salary of $1,000 for regular teachers in 
the branch. In 234 out of 239 element- 
ary schools principals have reported that 
no gymnasiums are conducted and that 
no facilities are provided for the same. 
Seven out of fifteen high schools have well 
equipped gymnasiums. The remaining 
eight have no provision whatever for 
physical training. 

Salaries of Women High School Teachers. 

There has been considerable apprehen- 
sion on the part of the women high school 
teachers that they would be discriminated 
against in the readjustment of the salary 
schedules, on the ground of sex. These 
fears have been set somewhat at rest by 
President Harris and Superintendent 
Cooley. A committee of teachers headed 
by Miss Walker, of the McKinley high 
school, waited upon President Harris this 
week. Hesaidthat he would notify the 
teachers’ committee whena meeting was 
to be held to effect the proposed readjust- 
ment. This will not be until the amount of 
the taxes for the year to bereceived by the 


board is spread on the assessment by the 
county clerk. The appropriation will be 
in the hands of the finance committee of 
the board of education. The superinten- 
dent is required by ruleof this committee 
to recommend ail teachers before they 
can be appointed by the board and all data 
reterring to sex or qualifications of teach- 
ers must be placed before the superintend- 
ent, 


Rental Price of School Buildings. 


Action has been taken by the school 
board authorizing Supt. Cooley to open 
twenty-one evening schools on Jan, 6. 
The report of the building and grounds 
committee, on the rental price of school 
rooms, was withheld. At a former meet- 
ing of this committee it was determined 
to increase the charge for an assembly hall 
for an evening from nine to fifteen dollars. 
This proved a blow to those who wish to 
use the schools as social centers during the 
winters. The fact that action is suspended 
on the matter is taken to indicate that the 
committee wishes to consider this side of 
the question. The charge is based on the 
heating, lighting and engineer service of 
the buildings. It is maintained by those 
working in the interest of the social centers 
that an increase of six dollars to be applied 
to the heating item is exorbitant. The 
committee contends that the board should 
receive interest on the investment in school 
property when it is diverted to such uses. 
On the other hand it is argued by the 
people who are seeking to make the 
schools neighborhood centers that these 
buildings are public property and must 
not be expected to earn an interest in- 
crement from public use. 





Philadelphia Items. 


In his annual report Superintendent 
Brooks predicts a demand for more high 
schools in the near future. He advocates 
co-educational schools instead of the 

resent system of separate schools for 

oys and girls. 


Named for McKinley. 


The new eighteen-division school build. 
ing on Lawrence street, at Susquehanna 
avenue, has been named after the late 
President McKinley. At the last meeting 
of the Philadelphia board of education a 
card was read from Mrs.McKinleyacknowl- 
edging the expression of sympathy which 
had been extended to her by the board. 


President of the Board. 


The election of a president for the Phil- 
adelphia board of education to succeed 
the late Samuel B. Huey has been deferred 
till Jan., 6. It is generally understood 
that Vice President Edmunds will be 
chosen to fill the office, and that Mr. Mer- 
chant, who has been considered for the 
presidency, will succeed Mr. Edmunds, 


Free Public Lectures. 


Announcement has been made by Vice- 
president Edmonds, of the board of edu- 
cation, to the effect that a recent bequest 
has provided for a system of free public 
lectures. The conditions of the benefaction 
were communicated to Mr. Edmonds by 
Provost Harrison, of the university of 
Pennsylvania. They demand that the 
board furnish school-houses in which the 
lectures may be delivered. 
city agrees to this condition the executors 
of the estate in question will maintain the 
system free of all further cost to the 
former. The matter was duly referred to 
the committee on free public lectures. 


Overcrowding in Philadelphia Schcols. 


The crowded condition of the schools in 
the second ward was laid before the 
meeting last week of the second sectional 


In case the. 


school board. It was stated that under 
existing circumstances it is no longer 
possible to conduct school work in a prop- 
er manner. Five additional divisions are 
needed in the Nebinger school, three in 
the Wharton school, and six in the Wash- 
ington school. A bill has been introduced 
appropriating $35,000, for asite in the 
second section tor a new school. The 
opinion was expressed that this bill would 
pass. It is thought that the school will be 
organized as a grammar school {or boys. 
A committee consisting of Messrs. Kern, 
Mitchell, and Shannon together with Mr. 
Geo. N. Lowery, the member of the board 
of education from the section, was called 
to urge favorable action on the part of the 
council. 


Teacher’s Fund to be Increased. 


Acting President Edmunds of the 
Philadelphia board of education has ap- 
pointed a committee to consider the in- 
crease of the annuity fund for teachers. 
It is proposed that the board make it 
obligatory upon all teachers to become 
contributors to the fund. In this case 
council will probably increase its annual 
appropriation from $10,000 to $20,000. 


Woodside Wants a New School. 


The’ people of Woodside, Queens 
borough, are clamoring for a new school 
building. It is contended that the present 
structure is not adapted to the need of the 
entire community because of its distance 
from the northern part and from its being 
over-crowded. A delegation of citizens 
has asked that $50,000 be appropriated 
for the erection of a school in North Wood- 
side. Action in the matter was promised 
before the disbandment of the old board. 


Boys’ Gymnasium for Girard. 


A handsome gymnasium building is to 
be added to the ten white marble buildings 
now occupied by Girard college. This 
will be the outcome of the recommenda- 


tions which were urged for many years by 
President Fetterolf tor the physical train- 
ing of the 1500 boys in the institution. It 
is not decided how much the building will 
cost. The site will be south of the main 
street of the college between the chapel 
and the conservatory. 

A petition was presented to the com- 
mittee from the teachers of the college 
asking for relief from guarding the con- 
duct of boys in chapel on alternate Sun- 
days. The teachers are compelled to be 
in daily attendance at8oo A.M. and on 
Saturdays from 8.00 to 10.co. There is a 
desire on their part to equalize their time 
with that of instructors in the public 
schools The petition was rejected after 
consultation with President Fetterolf. 





Consolidation of Two Well-Known 
Firms. 


The H. W. Johns M’f’g Co., of New 
York, and the Manville Covering Co., of 
Milwaukee, have consolidated their in- 
terests, the consolidation to take effect 
January 1. The new company, whose 
capital stock will be $3,000,000 will be 
known as the H. W. Johns-Manville Co. 
The officers of the new company will be: 
Mr. T. F. Manville, president; Mr. C. B. 
Manville, vice-president; Mr. George W. 
Gladwin, vice-president; Mr. F. R. Boo- 
cock, treasurer, and Mr. H. E. Manville, 
secretary. Mr. James G. Cannon will be 
chairman of the board of directors. Mr. 
C. R. Manville will be manager of the 
western department and he, with Mr. C. 
B. Manville will remain in Milwaukee. 
Mr. T. F, Manville and Mr. H. E. Man- 
ville will remove to New York. The new 
company is rapidly completing a plant at 
Milwaukee for the manufacture of car- 
bonate of magnesia and mineral wool. 
When this plant is completed the company 
will be prepared to furnish a most com 

lete line of all grades of steam pipe and 

iler coverings and asbestos goods of al} 
descriptions. 
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Educational New England. 


Boston, MAss.—At the meeting of the 
school board, December 10, it was voted 
to petition the legislature for authority to 
establish a normal college, according to 
the plan previously proposed, and des- 
scribed in these columns. 


A “~~ « number of resignations of teach- 
ers in the various grammar and primary 
schools was received, none of them of any 
general interest, and appointments were 
made to fill the vacancies. 


“Dr. Moses Merrill, head master of the 
Latin school since 1876, and a master in 
the same school for eighteen years before 
that, sent his resignation to take effect, 
ty 1. He has been in rather feeble 
ealth for a long time and has decided 
that he cannot continue his duties longer. 
The board accepted his resignation to 
take effect joey I, 1903, and granted 
him leave of absence for one year on half 
pay. Arthur I. Fiske, master im the school 
since about 1873, and teacher of Greek, 
was unanimously elected head master, to 
commence his duties on January 1, 1903. 
Mr. Fiske is one of the finest teachers of 
Greek in New England, a graduate of 
Phillips Exeter Pr ana and of Harvard 
college. During the school year of. 1900- 
1901, while Dr. Merrill was absent, he 
acted as h2ad master, giving perfect satis- 
faction 
a 
The Bowdoin alumni club dined at the 
Brunswick on the evening of December 7, 
with Pres. Edgar O. Achorn in the chair. 
Hon. Herbert M. Heath, class of ’72, of 
Augusta, Me., spoke of the value of a 
thoro mastery of the English language and 
a ready ability to speak effectively with 
little preparation. 


Prof. Arlo Bates, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, class of ’76, 
spoke of the passing of the supremacy of 
the “Oe ge 4 in the education of New 
England. He said that the college has 
succeeded the pulpit in giving a classical 
education and miintaining the intellectual 
standard. But the great prominence now 
given to athletics tends to detract from 
the high intellectual standard that the 
college should maintain. Dr. Sargent, of 
Harvard university, opposed Prof. Bates 
and defended the present training as 
being a sound preparation of the body 
for asound mind. 


In a lecture before the Twentieth Cen- 
tury club, December 7, President Prit- 
chett, of the Institute of Technology, on 
“The Place of Industrial and Technical 
Training in Popular Education,” held that 
the great need of the day is increase of 
the time and attention given to these sub- 
jects. He showed that in our higher in- 
stitutions of learning two ideas are strug- 
gling for expression. One emphasizes edu- 
cation with little or no opportunity for 
training. The other lays stress on train- 
ing but leaves little or no opportunity for 
education. So the cellege men go out un- 
fitted for work; while the graduates of 





the technical schools lack education. Both 
need a portion from the other and the true 
path must lie between the present work of 
both. The lecturers showed that there 
are about sixteen millions of people in this 
country who belong in the age of training 
and culture. Four millions of these are 
in high schools and colleges; the rest 
have completed their studies and have 
gone to work. The only way that these 
can be et in school longer and led to 
gain something of the power of the others 
is by founding secondary schools that 
shall combine both education and training. 
Berlin has done this with wonderful suc- 
cess. 


Lynn, Mass.—On Dec. g, the school 
committee decided the question of con- 
solidating the two high schools, adversely. 
Thus the movement to change the prin- 
cipalship of the Latin school indirectly 
has been defeated, at least for a time. 


TURNERS FALLS, MAss.—Mr. Alfred 
Turner, for the past four years superin- 
tendent of schools of Montague, died De- 
cember 8. He was born in Boston and 
was thirty-three years old. He studied 
in the Boston grammar schools and in the 
high school at Rutland Vt.; and he was 
agameaes from Ambhurst college,in 1893. 

e was then the principal of the Sheffield 
high school for a year, when he returned 
to Rutland as superintendent of schools. 
He remained there until 1897 leaving to 
accepts the position at Turners Falls. 


HAVERHILL, Mass.—Dr. Oscar Faul- 
haber, for twenty years professor of 
modern languages in Phillips Exeter aca- 
demy and also instructor in Robinson 
seminary, died in this city December 6. 
He now been in failing health for some 
time, and was living with his daughter at 
the time of his death. Dr. Faulhaber was 
a native of Isny, Wurtemberg, and was 
educated at Stuttgart and Tubingen, and 
he received the degree of Ph.D., from the 
latter university in 1855. He then spent 
three years in France perfecting himself 
in the French language. After spending 
a few months in England, he came to this 
country and taught, for atime, in the West. 
Besides serving at Exeter he was for one 
year instructor in French at Phillips aca- 
demy, Andover, and he was for several 

ears instructor in French and German at 

arvard university. He was a gentleman 

of high culture and a distinguished lin- 
guist. He was sixty-nine years old. 


NEWBURYPORT, MASs,—Mr. Arthur H. 
Berry, sub-master of the high school, has 
resigned his position to become teacher of 
physics and chemistry in the Hopkinson 
school, a private school in Boston, where 
pow boys are fitted for Harvard col- 
ege. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASs.—Mr. J. D. Strat- 
ton, who has been principal of one of the 
grammar schools here for forty-six years, 
has resigned his position. 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MASs.—Prof. Henry 
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Lefavour, the recently elected president of 
Simmons college, Boston, will enter upon 
his work January 1. He will, however, 
continue his cued at Williams until the 
end of the school year, making frequent 
trips back and forth. 

ORONO, ME.—The state university has 
not yet elected a president to succeed Dr. 
Harris, now director of Tome institute, 
despite the many statements to that ef- 
fect. It is, however, confidently asserted 
that the board of trustees has agreed upon 
Mr. Preston W. Search, now a fellow of 
Clark university, Worcester, Mass. Mr. 
Search resigned the superintendency at 
Holyoke, Mass., some two years ago, and 
since then has been engaged in study. 
He has had a wide experience in educa- 
tion, having been superintendent of schools 
at West Liberty and Sidney, Ohio, at 
Pueblo, and at Los Angeles, Cal., before 

oing to Holyoke. His friends consider 
cies admirably adapted for the position 
for which he is being considered. 

HANOVER, N. H.—By the death of 
Mrs. Annie Wentworth, widow of the late 
—— Wentworth at Lowell, Mass., De- 
cember 7, Dartmouth college comes into 

ossession of a large addition to its funds, 

r. Wentworth’s will left his property to 
the college, of which he was an alumnus, 
subject to an annuity of $6,000 to Mrs, 
Wentworth, to be available when it should 
have accumulated to half a million. Most 
of the property is located in the heart of 
Lowell, and it either has already reached 
the stipulated value or will reach it very 
soon, so that the college can practically 
reckon the sum in its funds. 


Supervisors of the Manual Arts. 

New Haven, Conn.—The first meet- 
ing of the Council of Supervisors of the 
Manual Arts was held in this city, Decem- 
ber6and7. The president of the coun- 
cil, Dr. James P. Haney, was in the chair. 
The purpose of the society is the critical 
discussion of questions concerning the ad- 
vancement of drawing, design, and con- 
structive work in the public schools. It 
is limited to an active membership ot forty 
a associate membership of one hun- 

red. 
One of the features of the meeting was 
around table discussion of design, each 
member who participated illustrating his 
view with blackboard sketches. Papers 
from the year book were discussed as fol- 
lows: “Single handed Supervision,” by 
Frederick L. Burnham; “ The Supervisor 
as an Influence upon Public Taste,” James 
Hall; “Teaching Constructive Design,” 
rag T. Bailey; ‘“ Venetian Iron Work 
for Elementary Schools, William J. Ed- 
wards; “The Psychologists and the 
Teaching of Manual Art,” Victor I. Shinn; 
“ Manual Arts in Elementary Schools,” 
James P. Haney; “ Elementary Art and 
the Pupil,” Theodore M. Dilloway ; ‘‘ The- 
ory of Color and its Application to School 
Work,” Ernest Batchelder, and ‘“‘ Normal 
Preparation for Grade Teachers,’’ Chas. 
F. Whitney. Mr. Henry T. Bailey was 
elected president, and Dr. Haney secre- 
tary for the ensuing year. 
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The Right Thing. 


A New Catarrh Cure, which is Rapidly 
Coming to the Front. 


For several years, Eucalyptol, Guaiacol 
and Hydrastin have been recognized as 
standard remedies for catarrhal troubles, 
but they have always been given separately 
and only very recently an ingenious 
chemist succeeded in combining them, 
together with other antiseptics into a 
pleasant, effective tablet. 

Druggists sell the remedy under the 
name or Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets and it 
has met with remarkable success in the 
cure of nasal catarrh, bronchial and throat 
catarrh and in catarrh of the stomach. 


Y 
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Mr. F. N. Benton, whose address is 
care of Clark House, Troy, N. Y., says: 
“When I run up against anything that is 
good I like to tell people of it. I have 
been troubled with catarrh more or less 
for some time. Last winter more than 
ever. Tried several so-called cures, but 
did not get any benefit from them. About 
six weeks ago I bought a 50 cent box of 
Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets and am glad to 
say that they have done wonders for me 
and I do not hesitate to let all my friends 
know that Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets are 
the right thing.” 

Mr. Geo. J. Casanova, of hotel Griffou, 
West oth street, New York city writes: 
“T have commenced using  Stuart’s 
Catarrh Tablets and already they have 
given me better results than any catarrh 
cure I have ever tried.” 

A leading physician of Pittsburg ad- 
vises the use of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets 
in preference to any other treatment for 
catarrh of the head, throat or stomach. 

He claims they are far superior to in- 
halers, salves, lotions or powder, and are 
much more convenient and pleasant to 
take and are so harmless that little chil- 
dren take them with benefit as they con- 
tain no opiate, cocaine or ary poisonous 
drugs. 

All druggists sell Stuart’s Catarrh Tab- 
lets at 50 cents for full size package and 
they are probably the safest and most re- 
liable cure for any form of catarrh. 





California Illustrated. 


Copy of the illustrated monthly, Zhe 
Chisago 400, a journal of travel and topics, 
reaches us by the courtesy of the Chicago 
& North-Western R’y. It is one of the 
finest illustrated publications that we have 
ever seen. The tinted half-tones rival, 
those of the finest magazines, and the let- 
ay or of the whole edition is as perfect 
as that of any publication ever issued, pic- 
torially and descriptively mirroring Cali- 
fornia’s wonderful scenery. Copy will be 
mailed to your address upon receipt of 
2 cents postage by W. B. Kniskern, G. P. 
& T.A., C. & N. W,, R’y, Chicago, Ill. 
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Told in Brief. 


PITTSBURG, PA.—The Allegheny county 
Principals’ Round Table met in the 
Fourth ward school, December 7. The 
directors and grade teachers of the va- 
rious boroughs and townships were invit- 
ed to be present. Supt. F. E. Treudley, 
of Youngstown, O.,spoke on “Educational 
Points o1 View.” he next meeting will 
be held the first Saturday in March. 


SCRANTON, PA.—A movement to induce 
public school teachers to join the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor was originated 
during the recent session of that body in 
this city. A resolution was passed recom- 
mending that the organizers of the federa- 
tion make an effort during the coming year 
to establish teachers’ unions and bring them 
under the jurisdiction of the executive 
council. 


WASHINGTON, IND.—Supt. A. W. Abell, 
of the Davis county schools has been 
appointed to a teaching post in the Phil- 
ipp:nes. Mr. Edward Bennett will suc- 
ceed him as superintendent. 


PITTSTON, PA.—For the past few years 
the teachers of Pittston township have 
been receiving their salaries very irregular- 
ly. Yesterday the entire body, numbering 
fifteen teachers, went on strike. They now 
hold warrants on the treasurer for amounts 
ranging from $200, to $1000. The teachers 
have organized a union and have the sup- 
port of the community. The schools are 
closed and an indignation meeting will be 
held by the residents. It is reported that 
a similar condition of affairs obtains in 
every township in that immediate section. 


SCRANTON, Pa.—Special action has 
been taken by the delegates of the 
American Federation of Labor looking 
toward the abolition of child labor. It 
was stated that the laws regulating the 
subject are violated with impunity. More 
Stringent laws were demanded as well 
as the enforcement of those now upon the 
statute books. 


MorRISTOWN, Pa.—On December 16, 
Miss Lizzie Walker, a teacher in the 
Morristown high school, celebrated her 
fiftieth anniversary as a teacher in the 
public schools. She was given a recep- 
tion by her fellow teachers. 


KinoGstTon, N. Y.—Elisha M. Brigham, 
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for twenty-five years president of the board 
of education, died Dec. 10, at the age of 
seventy-nine. He was practically the 
founder of the cement business of Ulster 
county. Mr. Brigham has been alms com- 
missioner for twenty-two years, and a 
director in the Stateof New York Nation- 
al Bank for thirty years. 


Newport News, Va.—A section of 
property on Thirty-third street, this city, 
has been purchased by Mrs. John F. Ryan, 
wife of the former president of the Sea- 
board Air Line, for the erection of a large 
parochial school. 


Ho.ty SprinGs, Miss.—An increase in 
teaching facilities for the Mississippi state 
normal school is recommended in their 
annual report to the governor by the 
trustees of thatinstitution. Special atten- 
tion is called to the excellent work that the 
school is aceomplishing for the negro race 
in the state. The attendance for the year 
is 353. 

PRINCETON, N. J.—At a mass meeting 
held it was announced that $170,000, 
out of the $225,000, necessary to the 
erection of a new gymnasium has been 
subscribed: by the alumni. The sum of 
$100,000, has also been subscribed by the 
class of ‘79 for a new dormitory. 


YONKERS, N. Y.—The proposal was 
made at a recent meeting of the board of 
education to provide 1,000 guns for the 
use of the high school cadets in drilling. 
One of the members objected to the mo- 
tion to purchase these guns on the ground 
that such action was contrary to the in- 
terests of peace. He advocated removing 
the bronze cannon which now stands in 
front of the high school and which is a 
trophy of Santiago. The board voted to 
buy the guns. 


CAMDEN, N. J.—The lecture season of 
the Camden Teachers’ Club opened, De- 
cember 14, with a talk by Prof. Earl 
Barnes on “ London, the Center of the 
World.” 


HACKETTSTOWN, N. J.—The dedica- 
tion of the new buildings of the Centenary 
Collegiate institute took place December 
5. The three structures replace the one 
destroyed by fire October 31, 1900. The 
were erected at a total cost of $210,000, all 
of which has been raised since the des- 
truction of the old building. 
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Dr. Williams, a prominent orificial sur- 
geon, says: “It is the duty of every sur- 
geon to avoid an operation, if possible to 
cure im any other way, and after many 
trlals with the Pyramid Pile Cure I un- 
hesitatingly recommend it in preference to 
an operation.” For sale by all druggists. 
Little book, “ Piles, Causes, and Cure” 
= free. Pyramid Drug Co., Marshall, 

ich. 











ndergarten 
Ragazines 


Fine Arts Building 
Chicago 


Tells its readers about the Kinder- 
garten Ways of Training Young 
Children, about Mothers’ Meetings. 
Social Settlements, Manual Train-, 
ing, Vacation Schools, Public Play 
Grounds, Children’s Singing and 
Playing Games, Educational Con- 
gresses; in short, all that concerns 
the Democratic in Education. Pub- 
lished monthly, illustrated. $2.00 
per year Jt ot ut ot ot ot ot ob ub ub 
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A.G.SPALDING & BROS. 


(INCORPORATED) 


Official outfitters to the leading colleges, schools 


and athletic clubs of the country. 
Gpeitin "s Official Athletic Goods are 
t 


standard of 
qual yon are recognized as such Ld all the leading 
ich invariably 


zations controllin, rts, w! 
opt Spalding’s Goods as the best. 


THE STALDING Official 
Interco ate 
ation Foot Balls. O: 
ments, Official Boxing Gloves. 


acce off 
8 3.” 


Handeomely illustrated catalogue of athletic goods mailed 


Sree to any ess, 


A. G. SPALDING 6 BROS. 
New York Chicago Denver 


e Base Ball, Official 
‘oot Ball, Official Gaelic and Associ- 
ficial Basket Ball, Official Indoor 
Base Ball, Official Poio Ball, Official Athletic Imple- 


Insist upon getting Spalding’s goods and refuse t 
anything that on ae” Just as good os 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THe ScHoo. JOURNAL when 


communicating with advertisers. 





WoosTER, Ou10.—The main building 
of the university ot Wooster was destroyed 
Dec, 11, by fire. The loss is placed at 
about $250,000. All the records of the 
college and its recently acquired collection 
ot minerals were destroyed. 


MILLVILLE, N.J.—The public school 
building at Swainton, Cape May county, 
was burned recently. The fire which 
caused a loss of about $3,000, was supposed 
to be the work of incendiaries. 





Miscellaneous. 


It is understood that an offer for English 
ublication has been made to Mr. Walter 
arr, the author of “Shacklett.” Altho 

a new writer, Mr. Barr seems to have 
struck the keynote of the American poli- 
tical novel. 


The University Publishing Company 
have in course of preparation a series of 
Latin readers, comprising Caesar and 
Virgil, by Dr. Gonsalez Lodge, of Bryn 
Mawr, and Dr. Ernest G. Sihler, of New 
York university. The work has been de- 
layed for some time by the illness of Dr 
Lodge. 

Stewart Edward White’s first novel, 
“The Claim Jumpers,” is one of the few 
novels treating of Western lite free from 
burlesque. Contrary to the suggestion 
conveyed by its title the book deals with 
the lighter phases of frontier existence. 
It is remarkable for the absence from its 
pagesof the “bad man” and the “gun” 
which many readers have come to look 
upom as necessarily a characteristic of 
books of this sort. 


“ The Beleaguered Forest,” Mrs. Peat- 
ties’ imaginative romance, is shortly to be 
published in London by William Heine- 
mann, The work will be brought out in a 
new series entitled the Dollar Library. 


The Jewish Theological seminary is 
being reorganized upon new and broader 
lines. More than $200,0co have been 
raised with the promise of more funds 
to help on the work. Dr. Schechter, 
of the University of Cambridge, is to be 
president of the new faculty, and Dr. 
Cyrus Adler, of the Smithsonian institute, 
chairman of the board of trustees. 


Announcement has been made of a 
class in coin and medal designing at the 
National Academy of Design, rogth street 
and Amsterdam avenue, New York city. 
The class is to be in charge of Mr. Victor 
D. Brenner, a pupll of Roty, the French 
medalist. The Woodbury G. Langdon 
prizes. amounting to $100, are offered for 
the best progress in this work. The class 
is in session daily from 7 to 10 P. M. 


In considering the appeal of a deputation 
which appeared before him to state the 
grievances of Russian students, General 
Varmovsky refused to grant freedom of 
meeting. He also declared against tke 
admission of Jews on a more liberal scale. 
The belief prevails, however, that the gov- 
ernment is desirous of removing the real 
grievances of the students. 





Are symptoms of a weak, torpid or 
stagnant condition of the kidneys or 
liver, and are a warning it is extremely 
hazardous to neglect, so important 
is a healthy action of these organs, 

They are commonly attended by loss 
of energy, lack of courage, and some- 
times by gloomy foreboding and de- 
spondency. 

“T had pains in my back, could not sleep 


and when I got up in the morning felt 
worse than the night before. I began tak- 
ing Hood’s Sarsaparilla and now I can 
sleep and get up feeling rested and able to 
do my work. I attribute my cure entirely 
to Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” Mrs. J. N. Perry, 
care H. S. Copeland, Pike Road, Ala. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Cure kidney and liver troubles, relieve 
the back, and build up the whole system. 


Pears 


Few people know the 
comfort and beauty of 
perfect natural skin. 

Have you used Pears’ 


soap ? 
Sold all over the world, 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMP’Y 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY - - President 











“The Greatest of all the Companies.’’ 


EN 
Income, 1900............... 60,582,802 
Paid Policy Holders,....... 540,479,809 
Insurance and Annuities,... 1,1 41,497,888 








The Mutual Life Insurance Company issues 
every form of a the lowest rates com- 
mensurate with safety. 


NWMeowltdeas 
FOR SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Notwithstanding the full list of entertainment books 
that we al: have we are constantly looking for new 
ideas, fresh and original, for school celebrations. Manu- 
scripts for dialogs, drills, and marches, plays, musical 
exerci ntomimes, tableaux, &c.will receive ——— 
and careful consideration. Should they meet our n 
they will be taken for publication on liberalterms. Let 
us hear what you have. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO.,, 61 E, 9th St.,New York 
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Pains in the Back 
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